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met ( . of course significant only in that they 1 | 
f r of | lar ontent even under an authoritarian 
gime rm 
THE ISSUE OF CARPATHO-RUSSIA, WHICH EARLIER 
I ) rey 7 In t occasion a fundan il rift 
1 Czech-Soviet relations, appears to be merely a teapot 
e st. Neither covernm ent involved shows the least sign 
of getting agitated. This small territory, bordering on Hun- 


Rumanian provinces now claimed 


ga 
by the Soviet Ukraine, was, at the outbreak of war, in- 
ha 1 by sor 300,000 Ruthenians of basic Ukrainian 


stock, 80,000 Jews, and 20,000 Magyars. By the treaty of 

} P aS 1 1 > 1 1 
1919 it was made part of the Czechoslov ik R ‘pu slic, which 
contributed considerably to its educational and economic 1m- 


provement by building schools, roads, and other public pro- 
In March, 1939, a few days before the Nazis moved 
gue, Hungary seize The Cz 
pact of 12, 1943, pledged that Carpatho-Russia 


would be returned to Czechoslovakia. Now it appears that 


1 the tesritory. ech-Soviet 


December 


certain genuine Ruthenian nationalists have been joined by 


former pro-Horthy quislings in pressing for a union between 
the Soviet Ukraine. It may be 


from 


that the 
ived Kiev 
e who anticipate a rift in Czech-Soviet 
the chin, } 0 


mig €Ui 


Carpatho-Russia and 
has rece some encouragement 


But tho 


movement 


amon sense of Premier 


Mf 


tion of his government and Moscow 


letter. If after the close of th 


} Jee hy sleh; 
aeciades VY a i ave 


their pledg > to 


ar the Ruthenian majority scite to change 


national affiliation of Carpatho-Russia, Prague is not 
ly to stand in the way. 
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MR. KING OF CANADA IS UNEASY OVER TH?! 


loings of the voters in Grey North, the Ontario electoral 
listrict that fronts on the icy shores of Lake Huron. For 
e voters have chosen two non-Liberal Party candidates to 
e Mr. Kino’s (¢ et minister, General McNaughton, 

ho must find a t House of Commons so as to dis- 
his 1 ( ; as Minister of Defense. The two 

nDO yn candidates are the Mayor of Owen Sound, Garfield 





nly don't be fooled by the prefix and Air 
Godfrey, nominated by the C. ¢ and backed to the 
ttee (P. A. C.) of the 


tbor. Reports indicate that it is 


al ly's t and Mr. King is worried. On January 12 he 
addressed | letter to the voters of Grey North | lead- 
ng with them to get behind General McNaughton all of 


} | letter, rather bi I jue 


with some marks for the Progressive- 
and the C. C, F that 


lrawal of opposition candi 


them. On January 23 he wrote 


this time, unplea 


Conservatives , if there 


and implying 


was not a wholesale with: lates by 


nomination day (January » 29) he might call fora S| eedy dis- 


solution of Parliament and a general election. Mr King does 


if it can be avoided, until af 
But a defeat of an 
rebuff whi 
tion comes 
1 Cana 1a's history. For r 


between 


want an election, 
iropean war. 

] } 
wouid 


mean a sharp 
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will it revive the bitter 


roy — ; 
English-speaking Canadians, but it will also draw 


etween those whose strength is firmly b 
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big business and those who hove for more radical « 
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. Cold well, M. P 


Party that will provide 


for t 
will be the C. C. F. 
Progr 


challenge to Mr. King for the support of the Canadiar 


1¢ post-war period. 
led by M. J 


essive-Conservative 
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tor 


respondents should be granted dip 


ING HIS CAMPAIGN 


ee press in the peace 
of the A 


treaty, 


Kent Cor per, 


ssociated Press, has proposed that news} 


, . « 
somatic immunities 


would mean, in effect, “'the 


right to report news 


hindrance, and protection against being expelled 


a—except by 
estion app 


correspondent become persona non grat 
* Mr. Cooper’ 


number of criticisms. 


f his own country.’ S sugg 


to a In the first place, since f 
offices would become responsible for the removal of 
newspaperman pronounced pers na non grata, they 


naturally insist on “‘vetting”’ all < applicants for corres; 


ents’ passports. Secondly, the grant of such privileges im; 
the assurance of a sense of responsibility in the 

We 
who have such a sense of responsibility, 


could name plenty of American foreign corresp 


name a number of others in whom it is weak, if not er 
Worse still, 
lishers and agencies, 


lacking. however, is the irresponsibility of 


who not infrequently employ as f 


cor respond ents men who are completely 


and culture of the countries to which t 
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And worst of all 
eae to their correspor 


guage, history, 


are accredited. is the fact that a few 


} «+ Ile : 
msoers Napdituawy 1 


sue 


to slant the news in accordance with editorial policies 


such abuses are common in other countries, b 


that we can afford to hold 


more 


hands are not so clean 


FOR GUARANT 


but we could a! 
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IES 


ignorant of the | 


in holy horror. If Mr. Cooper and his fellow-nabobs of the 
newspaper industry want to improve the status ry pr 
of foreign correspondents, they might well interrupt 
preaching to the heathen in order to examine their owa 
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consciences. 
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may be good law, but they se 


TUDGE PHILIP L. 
Mont Ward 
us to be based on very poor economics. The government « 
tended that the President’s right to take over the M 
mery, Ward plants was based on Clause 3 of the War I 


Dis; 


romery case 
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sutes Act, or alternatively on his extraordinary p 







uP 


ety 


wers 


as commander-in-chief. Judge Sullivan stressed the t 
that the act only authorized the seizure of “any mine, plant, 
or facility equipped for the manufacture, production, or 

ing of any articles or materials which may be required for 
the war effort.” Relying on standard dictionary definitions, 
he declared that production and distribution ‘‘were not 
synonymous, and since Montgomery, Ward was mainly en 
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gaged in retail trad 


This seems to us an example of legal pedantr 


, it could not be treated as a producer. 





In a highly 


ated economy it is difficult to say where production 


mrioar ‘ ' Aine ar Ane} mery WT a ed 
ufior begins iwiOreover, M ni gon -<¢ * ‘ve afd 


having no more significance than a cor- 
ner grocery. As a supplier of farmers on a very large scale 
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erations certainly contribute to the productive pr 





° 
It e matter of the President s war powers, the Judce found 
while in cases of extreme urgency they might cover the 
R g€12 > of private property, in tis instance there was not 

nmed ta smimir rs y ion } P __ ae + +! 
a nmediatce, ummi ient, ana iunpending aan tO tiie 

a i © 

- atk , L ) 2. af } 
public interest to justify resort to this procedure. But the 
ent, it seems to us, was bound to consider not o : 

‘ so » —e £ nn A F 7 
liate effects of an interruption of operations at Mont- 

t 

comery, Ward but also the secondary effects of Mr. Avery's 

n the whi lj balanced oleae eoneoes 
ArT. efiance on the whole delicately balan i war-labor program. 

& 


the whole trade-union movement that has given the anti- 


strike pledge, and it is not possible to draw an industrial 
; lemarcation line on one side of — strikes are permissible 
or to hold labor to its undertaking while leaving employers 
wninhibited. 7 W. H. Davies, chairman of the War Lal or 
yard, has said, if the Sullivan decision is not reversed or if 


Congress takes no action to make the board’s orders effec- 
tive, ‘the whole plan of peaceful settlement of war-time labor 
ites will collapse.” 


f any » 


THE NEW JOINT WPB-OPA CONTROLS OVER THB 


7 production and pricing of clothing promise to plug, at least 


in part, the most serious loophole in the war-time stabiliza- 


tion program. While retail prices for food and most other 


t§ 

items in the average man’s budget have been held almost 
stationary during the past year and a half, clothing prices 
e risen at least 11 per cent in the same period. Since 
the greater part of this increase was attributable to the 
: ppearance of low-cost goods, the new regulations have 
' een drawn up with the specific pi e of in reasing the 
it of the cheaper grades of clothing. This will be 

a i by granting priorities on raw materials to n i 
. ers provided that they sell their finished product at no 
re than the maximum average prices prevailing in the 
frst half of 1943. Thus in order to obtain raw materials 
f the facturers are required to produce approximately the 
ame proportion of the cheaper grades as they did two years 

& | t controls over quality and the amount of trim- 

‘ to be used have also been established wherever pos 

$ tail prices are to be reduced in some instances, and 

rtl es a ¢ t e [ s j wi © Ts ( A [ 
THE 3 prices Aithough there seems to be little doubt 
the new reculations will relieve current s apes 1n 

articles sor hat, the OPA is still has 7 

e ® Aas yrat nN i y 1+ by ¢ rec i! 

, ations on the creation of clearly marked standards of 


which can be understood by the consumer. 
a 
ULT EDUCATION, ALMOST 


inva led by the 


THE TERRITORY OF AD 


¢ untrod in this country, is ie boldly 


1,1 


Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, the party now in 


not power in the Province of Saskatchewan. Watson Thompson, 


en sirector of the new program, says that the ambition gov- 





his work is to see haifat 1:0Nn acultS 1 ; V- 


erning 
é 
ince become active and intelligent part 
> + sane ha . ‘ r , } 
ness oO! intiing theif Own pubitd alaifs ana apis their 


environment. ioward that end, and in cooperation 


ave offered a s 1 wall of resistance to the fascist 
teaching of our time. Had they been properly exploited, no 
iatrist would have found it necessary to say that 
the mental age of the American soldier is somewhere be- 
il i é 4 Ui Lil ra’ i (al si } > SBULLILWLIICIC wv 


tween thirteen and fourteen. 


Constantin Oumansky 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


York to imagine the 
In 4 itiia Prine ull 


‘tion felt here at the horrible accident that killed Am- 


T WOULD be impossible in New 
Tre 





bassador and Mrs. Ournansky and most of the Russian embassy 
staff. Even the great news of the eastern front was pushe 1 into 
second place in the press and in the minds of the people 
Especially in gover 1 diplomatic circles everyone 
seemed stunned. When President Avila Camacho was told 
the news, |! was e to sj for ma minutes, an 
the effect on other officials was almost as violent. Although 
the im liate invest 2 es that the trage 
was a pure accident such as | ¢ so often in eve 
the best-regulated air force or airline, the plane that ceashed 
was | [ ( en . | ‘ 
was rated the best in the force. The fact that Oumansky 
was ti im an 4 y ca r than ar rf f 
> was the co ih alk ite a, 
al of the M f ¢ rent. At a Foreign ( 
dit her e Vv t 
direct to San José w ) en route y 
tO OD a COr cial | Pi i 
; . . 

sky's rema e if ; | . 
poning an « hcial army trip to a ‘ 
Russian ambassador. It was an act of courtesy characteristi 
of this penerous people and Cardenas tn particula hat 
it ended in tragedy seems peculiarly cruel 

But the dismay here was even greatet than the sudden and 


horrible nature of the accident would explain. To under- 


stand it one must also understand the role Oumansky has 


played in this country an d his remarkable personal position 





, , 
In the first e he was i ly pe r in both 
i 4 

liked h 1 his al- 

iy iu , 
7 r ti ef ; I V 
‘ , , r do s 
e as " . ] id met Oun sky du > previc 4 

) i 


¢ ee iy Wf \ ( ’ e 
! 1 

I ution and serve t icterizes S é Is even 

nore tha 1 ¢ 3. A , ne was i j ere ed 





‘ , 
t also betwe t [ . The 
Bae ! roe Te j 
ist pr em 1s ( OG 
b +} taht anaine? { , » A , — the 
it the night a are \ ‘ tne 
cl est Coot i ma y { Al DO nd : ro- 
i 
mocratic forces of t f f for this I yn 
‘ 1 ? } 
sistently promote 1 { rf y and h st ) r- 
, , , bud os , 
act the mistrust of American policy which would neces- 
! se. ¥ — si te 
$a y collaborat nN IMpoOss e His influence vas . . ong 
a, ee et ae . A 
just those intelle 1 and political proups where mistrust 
< i 
particularly prevailed and where official American propa la 


or diplomatic eftor 
| 


rea: if for no other his death 


the United § 
After dinner the other night Oumansky talked at yeth 
5 t Germa His views become more in ng as the 
Ne Army u tt 1B n. He dey lore | the tend ncy 
of | il yn, inclu y Lbe Nation, to cling to the 
ne of eff lemocratic forces inside Germa He be- 
eved that such « had been totally eliminated by 
exile and the t r. He advocated the most rigor ish- 
f t of all 1 ns ; " 1 fut onaries ind l men 
oke of the ind « r ¢ ers who had sur- 
endered to t R s asa yup that could be but 
et ft d f | powel It the Soviet amba i r was 
C t the ¢ led 1 w of his gover ) rwen expect 
not only to it t for Germa is the I 1 armies 
e but a »d of total political as well as 1 tary 
i 
' 
In arguing against the existence of widespread anti-Nazi 
feeling among the German people Oumar ky said he had 


some sixty thousand letters of 


spent several weeks examining 


Th » NT 
VIE INL 
Ukrainians, mostly girls and women, who had been d 
to Germany for forced labor in factories, homes, ar 
lection he found only a handful t! 
tioned an act of kindness or even ordinary human 
great mass revealed through those indirect phrases 


become the lingua franca of 


- a, — 
nansky $s comment 


; rmally and unoficiaily. probably ren; , 
j 1 WuUOrmMaay and unoniciaily, rOD20,iyY repres 
t 1 Ros | —— a a a i 
Kussian feeling and are therefore impor 
wholes horror of the Nazi occupation, especially i; 
‘ 4 
> . . ] . ! 
‘ and eastern European regions, should never be 
waen one eculates on the pouicies lixeéiy to 
4 s 4 
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I have never liked firing people. Because of th 


r hice OF 
LaUSO O11 


yn so that I may ; 
yns you hold. 
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Henry Wallace deserves almost any service he can 


I have not always trea 


with consideration, his loyalty to me personally and 
Neal Deal has never faltered. When I failed to back 


' “hic 1, ] + } > mracder Arnie 
up at Chicago and he lost the vice-presidential nom 

s 
aside his disappointment and worked 


I 


, , : ’ 
tha n _ ¢ - leet ¢ } 
tne utmost devotion ior the ticket, asxing nou 


} . eo ee 
he generously put 


une in fre 


son why I am asking him 


] _— 
am doing that becau: 


R ic tha ‘ay 
But this is not the re 


Commerce. I 


he is uniquely qualified to direct that department 





Se retary of 


tasks of developing and carrying out the economic po 


have recently outlined to the Congress. He is qualified 1 


only by 
A vricultur 
ALricultul 


in that respect-—but by 


his administrative experience—and as Secretar 
in a most diilicult period he proved 


his wide knowledge and imagina 


e° 
nis a 


understanding of the economic problems both of our 
I know it is fashionable 


ntry and tl] 


a as 
count: e world at large. 






sneer at Henry as a drean 


practical dreamer, and I think 


who have benefited by his hybrid-corn experiment will ag 


that the thousands of far: 


| 


with me. 


In my budget message to the Congress on January 1 
ud: ‘““The American pe 


measure of their productive capacity, and they will 
member that experience in the peace to come. It is the resp 
sibility of business enterprise to translate market opp 
ties into employment and pro luction. It is the responsi! 
of the 


and assure sustained markets. Then, and then only, can fi 


enterprise provide jobs.” 





but to my mind he is a ve 


rh learr Liyrir , 
yple have learned during the w 


government to hold open the door of opportun: 
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‘Look le 


upper-class f 


h rs. Within 


n the long line waiting patiently along the marble stairs 
le was evidence that the business-like RFC was relaxing 
in Joyal half-holiday. 
A . 7 


( 


he 


kneeling warned that the di 


y of camera men, some standing, some discretion given the RFC “could easily be 


ng, 
proceeded to shoot Jones from all angles. The Texan has 


tn arrogant face devoid of sentiment or sentimentality, with 


abused either by inexperience, visionary planning, or a dis 
ixpayers’ money.” 
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Jones saw no need to be falsely modest or less than candid. 
The powers given him by Congress had caused him to lie 
awake nights with worry and to work twelve hours a day, 
years, 
is too much auth 
his two jobs as Federal 


Loar 1 Administrato 


: ‘ : , 
seven days a week, for twelve ever since becoming head 
of the RFC. “I think it he said of 


yrite 
I Yo 


my 


man of the committee, 
intervened w 


wanted 


whether one 


per 


he is competent,” ¢ 1 


not fill potn ¢ 
Bailev ancrily ruled the 


not pel 





The line began to for le the ca — 8am 
the next morning to ir the man -d of | y ideas 
; 
about remaking e world. B uS Was a dill it ¢ vd; 
there were f rt coats, more soldiers. It was a younger 
i a : 
group, with many nown New Dealers among them 
Especially the old-t s from the D rtment of Agricultur 
Mordecai | is there and Louis Bean, and there were 
cers when Wallace ured at the door and made his way 
rmrougn th cro 1, ori f ine Ca! fa men gave hima 
| . mri “ ,< lanac’e . ? ] ¢ 
workover as co ete as Jones's, and Van berg shouted 


from the committee table, “Get that 1948 po 


geant-at-arms appeaied for o r nait f 
against demonstrations. Wallace took his long prepared state- 
ment out of a bu! y | ise and b 1 to 1 it first 
nervously, then re slowly as he ga 1 confid - His 
7 e prew de r and] id with ¢ t firmness. Even the 
youns ra ff v nothing awes, 5s 1 on the 
; in front of thea ( ttes + ! | no 

In personality, as in leas, Wallace provided a sharp con 
trast with | s. Wallace is fift «, Jones seventy-or hut 
it was more in the difference in age that made the Iowan 
seem youthful by comparison. Wallace is awkward, still a 
it the hayseed, not t agile in answering questions. He 


has a laugh that is almost a giggle. He is not clever. His 
statement lacked the professi 5 


was sometuines ¢.0 


But as one listened 


counselor. It 


sionally tedious. 
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one felt that he spoke for the conscience of America fos 





best in our country, 


sm. On 


its naive idealism, its irrenras. 






felt that it was a historic occasion Le 
to trim his sails ty 
He laid out his post-wa: 
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} -Ammi 
lacate the committee, 


} . 1. 
did not seek to { 





gloss over his fundamental 





beliefs. 








Ps rogram with courage, zest, and passiona‘s 
j¢ 


Jetferson’s wide-ranging mind and Lincolp’, 







yodness, and the committee was im; 














Except for Pepper, who fought a lonely battle in his 
hahalf . mmittee membheae nhrece + +} he ote 
Denhaif, no committee member prese nt at the hearing 








sympathe to Wallace’s ideas. The faces at the committe. 
| 1 } 1 7 ; 
table m have been duplicated at any well-to-do busine 
I } 








nposite impression was oO! 
















und heavy } It was not until one looked more P 
that one | in to discern individual features: Bailey's 


face, Vandenberg’s heavy cheeks 
ere ee a 
Drewsters almost eagie-like ga < 











ile, Burton’s small, 





nd the fourteen-to-fiv ta 
dications of how hostile 
nbers would have ; 


wouid nave 















witch hunt, but somehow the hearing became a 
. a a a ee See Se et 

econ is nar. Wailace’s frankness, his good : 
$ ¢ Ous mesty disarm ad tl em. The quauty of 











got across. They didn’t know he. 1ite what to do with 





emed to be on the point of 





ee St 


ne point the committ 





P | 
familiar 


“I would 





Into a pattern. 





thearyt oe ¢ r OC) Tyaniel cai 
at ition, Senator © Daniel said, 






“to a book SuUDpPO 1 to é 











ntitled 


neet ad hy 
authored Dy you Acid 4 


ideas expressed in that 





ed your mind as to the 
Wallace a 


pursue the 


not chan 






nswered, “Probably not 


ily, 





matter farther. Bailey 





this strange creature but 





hard to get a firm hand on 





in an academic discus 





c ? , f 1 , 
soon found himse:if invoived 


t Brewster could do was a min ture 





the injustice done the Maine potato some 


; he A A A 
enough to praise Waila 


stump speech on 





And Senator Tobey, who was good 
ard of Ex 


vely where the money was ‘com- 





e’s work at the Boa 





' 
wondered pial 





uy twice as many refrigerators and twice as 
I Even Wallace's 





we had in the past.” 





supposed ambition to put milk on Hottentot doorsteps was 





left to friendly elucidation by his champion, Senator Pep; 
, and the hearing 
Jones supporters. 





Wallace is a hard man to hate face to face 





must have di ippointed the 


Wallace is far from being as inept a politician as he pur- 
d I I I 
P yrts to be. By presenting his 






+ 


post-war program as an ¢ 






economic bill of rights’ and 4 
f\ ‘ $ 


growth of the President's 
loyal attempt to fulfil Roosevelt's pleds re of 60,000,0( 


, Wal 


opponents on the 






lace put both the White House and his 
The President n 





after the w 





Democratic nih 





pot 
spot. 








insincere; the right-wing Democrats 





support it or seem 
Pt 






maneuvered into me position of opposing the President whe 
they oppose Wallace. Wallace, by his presentation, ma le the 
issue pro or anti rE D. R., pro or anti full emp loyment. Lhe 
program itself, for all the yowling of the rightist press, 
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no more visionary than the similar stabilization achieved 
by Wallace in the sphere of agriculture before the war 
sainst a similarly hysterical opposition. Like the new Bever- 
¢ proposals in England, it offers the only possible hope of 


ix* 


combining full employment with private enterprise, and in 
retrospect will appear genuinely conservative rather than 







radical. 

Should Wallace lose, he will emerge with enhanced 
gature, a popular hero. His opponents will some day find it 
i costly victory. Should the White House fail to support him 
in the current fight, after the ignominious letter the Presi- 


Mi tb 


dent sent Jones, Wallace will replace Roosevelt as the leader 







FTER two weeks of incredil 
front, it was still impossible to say whether the Red 
4 i 


the primary objective of its 


le advances on the eastern 






Army was achieving 





ereatect 


Frearest 
ngth in the field. As this is written, on Sunday, the ad- 
e toward Berlin still continues, although there are indica- 


offensive—the destruction of Germany's fighting 









ns that it may be slowing down. Already that advance has 





seen great enough to demonstrate the Red Army’s success in 
J 





achieving what I termed last week its secondary objective— 
the capture of ground. If the killing of German soldiers has 

eeded at the same rate, then the Red Army is very near 
then the European 






If it has not—as seems likely 
For the achievement of sec- 


vICtOry 





war will still be long and hard 





ndary objectives, no matter in how stunning a fashion, is 





never decisive. Germany will be defeated decisively, not by 





the occupation of territory, but only by the destruction of its 





capacity for further armed resistance. 
The measure of that destruction is impossible to assess at 






this distance. A Russian communiqué late last week totaled 
p 295,000 Germans killed and 86,000 captured since the 
start of the offensive. The figures are probably marked up; 






even so, the proportion between killed and captured is sug- 





gestive. The index of a real rout lies in the number of pris- 


oners taken: the lines break, units are cut off from one an- 






ther and internally disorganized, smal] bodies of troops and 





les rush to the rear, and in the confusion the pursuing 
This has 
ndoubtedly happened on a considerable scale; but the 
nd a vast 





force rounds up tens of thousands of prisoners 






present action is being conducted on a vast scale, 





t would produce hundreds of thousands of prisoners. The 





rtion would be more like four prisoners to one killed 
than one prisoner to four killed as the figures indicate in 






ils sc 
What these figures suggest, therefore, is that the Germans 
are still fighting, taking orders, and dying very well. It looks 
as if the German high command ordered an all-out defense 
of the whole East Prussia—Vistula line, fought hard there 
ntil the Russians broke through in strength on several sec- 
ind then ordered fairly large-scale delaying actions 
while withdrawing the bulk of the German forces rapidly to 
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of progressivism in America. His forthrightness has put him 


yective he can 


ahead of the field for 1948. In that longer perspecti 
afford to be philosophical now. He cannot hope to be « 
Federal Loan Ad- 


iob ts still 


firmed as both Secretary of Commerce and 


ministrator, but a compromise on the former 


possible. The President may facilitate it by a strategic retreat 
in the form of an executive order anticipating the George 
bill and separating the two offices. Given a decently enlight 
ened appointment to the Federal Loan Agency, we can look 
toward the post-war period with some confidence To have 


Wallace in the Cabinet and Jones out would be worth almost 


i 


any compromise. 








the west. A major effort has been made to hold key com- 
munication centers against the general tide of the Soviet ad- 
vance, and it is conceivable that the high command hoped to 
draw the Russians into a great trap in western Poland, snap- 
ping it shut with counter-offensives out of the East Prussian 
and Silesian bastions. 

This hope—which could never have been a rosy one— 
was shattered by the familiar Soviet strategy of alternating 
offensives on all sectors of the front. The extension of of- 
fensive activity to include a pincers operation against East 
Prussia and a combined drive south and west into Silesia not 
only made this the greatest land offensive of history but fore- 
stalled any German attempt to take the central drive across 
Poland in flank. 

Reading over that paragraph, I am struck by the inadequacy 
of the phrase “offensive activity.” That little pincers against 
East Prussia involved the boldest strategy, the most aggressive 
tactical handling of troops, and some truly amazing feats of 
logistics in keeping a rapid advance supplied. Rokossovsky, 
who started from his position north of Warsaw to advance 
westward, swung north through the rugged Masurian Lakes 
defenses all the way to the Bay of Danzig; Cherniakhovsky 
ground westward through another part of the same defensive 
system toward Kénigsberg 

This same boldness has characterized the entire offensive, 
especially as regards the fortifred communication centers which 
the Germans held hard in an effort to slow the Russian advance 
—Torun,. Posen, Kalisz, Krakow, and so on. In each case the 
Russian advance appeared to slow before the cities; then the 
cities appeared as the spearpoints of German salients thrust 
into the advancing Russian lines; then the line closed behind 
the cities and the advance continued, with the garrisons left 
for mopping up by subsequent waves of Russian troops who 
could handle the matter in their own time. 

So in two weeks the Red Army advanced up to 200 miles, 
overran more than 40,000 square miles of territory, reached 
and probably crossed the defensive barrier of the Oder River 
at several points, cut East Prussia off from the rest of Ger- 
many, removed Silesia from the list of Germany's industrial 
assets, and rendered Germany's most important eastern de- 
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fenses incoherent. Pretty soon people will say that the Rus- 


sians are getting too po verful for comfort. 


A ¢ 
é 


! — 
od deal of the Russian power deri om the fiexi- 


ves 


bility of the Red Army's organizational structure, especially 
its tactical and supply doctrine. Everything that has v heels 
is ed to support an advance. Ingenuity and resource- 
f ; keynote all sorts of local operations, and commanders 
the lower grades are given much leeway in making deci- 

on the spot and carrying them through with whatever 

uns come to hand. A river crossing, for instance, doesn't 
wait on the arrival of engineer<orps troops with folding 
boats and bridging equipment, as in the American and British 


, > 
the 
ae Russ 


of faggots, barn doors, and farmers’ punts. 


ins utilize tes al resources, including bundles 


‘he comparative 


ty of equipment and of the Russian soldier's indi- 

‘ i 
vidua eds makes supply problems far less important in 
the lations of staff officers. Russian observers were amazed 


when they saw the care we lavished on air-conditioning our 


1ey are equally amazed by the diet, cloth- 


tanks. Presumably t! 


TT] HILE the coming months may bring victory to 
the 


nited Nations on the battlefields of Europe, 


they are likely to bring a series of crises on the 

y| } fr The decisions which will be made during 
tius tine will go far toward determining whether the states 
h are now bound together to some extent by the menace 

a common foe will be able to project their war-time col- 
ration into the post-hostilities period when that common 


nd no longer exists. Of all these decisions, none is more 
tral—and more supremely important—than that which 
| determine the character and role of the future organiza- 
yn which is to be set up to maintain international peace 


id security. A major blunder in this field might well have 


irretrievable Since the time 1s 


consequent: es 


\ort, it is imperative to make a candid and searching exam- 


ation of the foundations upon which future security organ- 


zation must rest if it is to fulfil the role to be assigned to it. 
At the moment—and , spite the misgivings aroused 

iis country by the Pol oundary question and by British 

olicy in Greece-—the Unit ed States is experiencing an un- 


recedented of enthusiasm in favor of international 


wave 


Leaders of both 


irity organization. parties and various 
fluential private groups have gone on record as favoring 
: general outlines of organization which were hammered 
t at Dumbarton Oaks last summer, and only a few die- 


rds have dared ontinue to advocate what is generally 


ermed an isolationist program. Indeed, it is probably not 
much to say that American opinion has seized upon the 
tinciple of international organization as the great panacea 
for future peace. 

No 
nent that effe 


than any alternative program to insure a fair prospect of 


sane man can deny the gencral truth of the state 


tive organization of the world would do more 
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ing, and personal equipment of our troops. We pay a price 
for being able to boast that we have the best-ecui 
in the world: a complicated supply system can | P 


burden, especially in pursuit. 
1e Russian standard 


of lis kes the 


sroblem easier than that of the wes 


Yet even though t! 
Russian supply | 


e breakdown of the Russian lines of co 


a@ reiatiy 


will probably cause a halt in the Russian advance so: 


short of Berlin. It will be something more than « . 


that the su Ppiy stoppage will occur just where Ge: 


sistance stiffens. The German knows his enemy, and 

case as in ot he ers will probably elect to stand where | 5 
the leading Russian elements will be feeling the 
shortened ammunition and gasoline rations, as they ve 
beyond comfortable range of railheads and forward 
depots. Then will come a pause while the Russians r 

for the next blow—a blow which will almost cer e 
compounded and perhaps made decisive by a general offecsive 


from the west. 


peace for future generations. The difficulty is, however, ¢! 
a@ war-weary world may f: 


iil to ponder adequately the: 


which must be overcome, and the price which must be 
before such an organization could confidently be ex; 
to fulfil 


the hopes and aspirations that are certain 


fixed upon it. Without decrying for a moment the 
of the goal which has been set, or the general pr 


l~ntead £ Ps | , iy 1 cr 4 
adopted for its achievement, we shall be on far safer 


if we do not ; pes to lead to believe t 


low our he us 
millennium will be at end as soon as we have « 
a si lined version of the League of Nations. 


The nese sers of over-optimism can be well illustra 


some of the official pronouncements of recent months. Th 


when Secretary Hull came back from Moscow a year a 


he reported to Congress that “as the provisions of the 
effect, 


ve need for spheres of influence, for alliances, f 


declaration are carried into there wil! 


} 
A 


nation 
longer 
balance of power, 


} 
which, 


or any other of the special arrangen 
through in the unhappy past, the nations str¢ 

safeguard their security or to promote their interests.” The 
Conn 
1943, stated 


and 


ally resolution adopted by the Senate November 


ed Stat 


in the establishment and maintenar 


that the Unite tes would “‘join with 


SOV eign nations 


of eabiaatlodal authority with power to prevent aggression 
and to preserve the peace of the world.” 
ments—and 


These state many others of the same kind 


*d on the view that it is possible to creat¢ 


an organization which, without 


eignty 


seem to be |} 
interfering with the sover 


of its members, will be able to guarantee world pe 


against any and all threats which may arise. No extensive 


demonstration is required to show that this is a counse 


a 


perfection rather than a hard-headed appraisal by responsi.¢ 
statesmen. The international organization projected at Dum 
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ston Oaks cannot guarantee peace to the world; it can 








aly create conditions which will favor progressive develop- 
. + toward that goal. Unless this lesson is learned 'well in 
and remembered—we run the risk of expecting 
‘ 1, and too soon, and the result of disappointmen 
be a reaction of cynicism which would sweep away 
bility of achieving the modest gains which such an 
; tion can insure. 
. te security could be achieved only by the creation 
1 supra-national organization which would subordinate 
t s reign states substantially to the level of the 
, nt states of the American union. The central or- 
tion would need to have a monopoly of all military 
wer in excess of that which the members would need for 
re tion of their domestic peace Only by this transfer- 
of ret ynderant power to the central organization could 
¢ a sure guaranty that belligerent tendencies on the 
2 - any member could be curbed with a minimum of 
:nd ficulty. And even then, the lessons of the 
A Civil War would need to be remembered 


} the existing propos nd it is favored as 






and groups 


have allowed their wh iby praisewor hy aspirations 
1 them to any sense of present or prospective reali- 


essence, therefore, the new international organization 


resemble the League of Nations in that itt 


iV v X 
rt a consultative agency for the organized collaboration 
) sn states 
) ence of this conclusion must be examined in 
t of the distribution of world power which will exist 
foreseeable future. Modern technology has produced 
w concept of total war. It has maximized the power 
treater states can bring to bear in support of their 
; and it has minimized the resistance which the 
r states can muster against them. For good or ill, a 
er centers—the United States, the Soviet Union, and 
Britain—will possess a concentration of strength 
’ lented in the history of the modern world. If they 
: tain a united front, it is difficult to see how any other 
oalition could be developed anywhere which would 
challenge them. 
It follows, therefore, that the new organization for security 
I rest upon that basis of great-power collaboration. If 
exists, then these powers, acting through the machin- 
! procedures of the organization, will be amply able 
. re the peace of the world. If it does not exist, then 
- organization will fail as dismally and as surely as did 
League of Nations. In other words, this concentration 
r is such that, in the event of a quarrel among 
C it states themselves, the organization, as such, would 
le effectively to coerce the great-power miscreant by 
eat or actual employment of force. The result of 
an unhappy situation would not be police action by 
the organization for the disciplining of a member but a 
or war in which the first result would be the com- 
, ete destruction and collapse of the organization. 
This conclusion should not necessarily be a cause of alarm 
. tf dismay. It is merely an appraisal of things as chey are, 
Uli 


and it places the whole problem of international organiza- 
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tion in a better perspective. It frees the solution from some 





of the impedimenta of excessive sentimentalism and sterile 





; ; 
legalism. Also, it points to several courses of action which 


s than an 





y be more fruitful of resul 





attempt to force the new world into the narrow grooves of 






basic—con 





and in many respects the most 








$10n 1S that the new orvanizat i, whatever its precise p 
i i 
] ; ~ 





cedural arrangements, will not provide an alternative 





its effectiveness a 





squarely on the pol:t 
rl i 





a security instrument will rest 





nel fw i} + ~~ - - 
ability of the great states to harmonize their respective p 





- =F thy ty > ’ } | ? 
aies sufiiciently to prevent a deadlock. To this end the « 





ganization will powerfully contribute because it will provide 


an instrumentality for the regular and continuous collabor 





tion of these governments. By 





providing a common meet! 
I 





point and a green batize table around which the represen 






ularly gather, it should be al 





tives of these states will reg 





‘ : 
to favor the development of mutual understan 





dissipation of unfoi 





nded suspicions and fears 











1 , , , 
nas | nt In th airect 1 OF an organi tio Vnicn WO 

' 

i an xy wheredy the f itest states would impo 





their comu 





lation upon their lesser colleagues. In answer it 







may be said that if this—and nothing more—is true, the 
the organization will soon break down because it will rest 
on a principle strongly opposed by important sections of 

blic opinion in some if not all of these states. The corol 





ary of the exercise of great power inside a world organiza 






tion must be, tn the long run, the ac eptance of responsibility 







for states which are weaker, and the imposition of a self 







restraint which no external agency can impose. But the point 






is that while the development of this sense of responsibility 






is essentially a political process, the mere existence of an 





Organization, which will rest on the basis of a formaliza 





tion of these obligations, will contrrbute toward its progres 






sive growth. It is in this, quite as much as anything else 





I 


that the hope of a peaceful future lies. 






If this political basis for the maintenance of future security 





is accepted, then the maintenance of friendly collaboration 






becomes an overriding compulsion on all the povernmer 






and peoples concerned. There must be an acceptance of the 





lished merc 





view that comparatively little has been accom; 





Oration OF an Ingenious met hanism which cans 





by the elal 
i iP 


be self-operating. Also, there must be a realization that 





serious breaches between these powers occur as a result 






conflicting policies over the war settlements, they will 1 





easily be repaired by the organization. 





As seen from this point of view, the much-mooted ques 


tions of voting arrangements in the proposed Security C: 


cil lose much of their controversial character. From a strx 







legal point of view the abil 


action by the council with respect to a dispute to which 


ity of a great power to bk 







is a party may be objectionable, but if the organizat 





rests on the basis of great-power solidarity for all effect 





action, then either the decision taken, and the resulting 






tion, will be one in which all will concur, or no decis: 
will be taken. A dispute to which a great power is a part 
will not be settled through formal voting arrangements 












In this sense the unrestricted veto can perhaps be defended 


1 


as offe A} mption of solidarity which would not be 

y its absence. In any event, it is not a matter of 
s importance to warrant any of the great states in 
jeopardizing the creation of the organization merely in order 


A better perspective is provided also with respect to the 

! conflict between national security arrangements and 

se associated with the international organization. It is 
undeniable that each major state will insist upon having its 
wn house in order before it undertakes important responsi- 
lities to the community hall. This conclusion is open to 
ious objection only if one assumes that the new organiza- 

n will at once be able to assure peace to all. But since 
us assumption is scarcely realistic, then it is understandable 
powers, which cannot be protected automatically 
by the organization, will wish to have a reasonable sense 


that these 


f national security as a prerequisite to everything else. This 
vill be as true for the United States in the Pacific as for 


political arrangements with the neighboring 
utes of Eastern Europe, or for Britain in safeguarding its 


mu Pe, 


i\ussia in its 
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imperial channels of communication. It is imp 
ever, that so far as possible these arrangements be 


the basis of mutual understanding of the respectiy 


tions of the other powers concerned, and with full ( 
ation for the interests of all other states affected. | 
words, these dev elopments must be undertaken and 1 
as elements contributing to the future peace, and n 
stacles to it. If they are regarded by other states, large o; 
small, as steps toward future aggrandizement rather than as 
measures for the protection of the status quo, the | War 
structure will have been dealt a mortal blow. 

Since the hope for a peaceful future lies far more 
the spirit of peoples than in mechanical arrangen 
will be dangerous if excessive attention to the technical de 
tails of organization and procedure blinds men of g 
to the fact that international politics—even the 
maligned politics of power—will continue to be the 
nating characteristic of a world of sovereign states 
important thing is to direct power into the chan 
responsibility. In this lies the safety, not only of the 
of the smaller states, but of ali peoples everywhere. 


The Polish Land Reform 


BY ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Moscow, January 25 (by Cable) 
N THE name of the National Council of Poland and in 
conformity with the decisions of the Peasants’ Committee 


of Radzyn County I tender you this title deed to the land.” 


A stocky, middle-aged peasant in a sheepskin jacket stepped 
forward to the stage, which was decorated with the red-and- 


white flag of Poland, and received a paper from Vice- 


Minister of Agriculture Bienick. Scattered applause came 
from more than a thousand men and women in sheepskins 
vy shawls huddled in the freezing hall with its 
bomb-smashed windows. Some faces were rapt, some grin- 
ning, some wistful, but most were as solemn as if in church. 
This was land reform in action in rural liberated Poland. 
All estates of more than 125 acres—in Poland these are 
regular manors worked by many farm hands—were being 
confiscated and parceled out among the peasants. 
The land situation in Eastern Europe has long been no- 
rious. Pre 


that before the war two-thirds of Poland’s farm lands were 


lent Bierut of the provisional government says 


ywned by 16,000 landlords and the remaining one-third by 
10,000 peasants. I won't insist on these figures, for Polish 
atistics are complicated, but everybody agreed that land 
forms were needed. The question was how and when. 
The National Committee of Liberation decided to carry 


out the land reform immediately. It placed the pro edure 


ider triple control—county agents appointed by the govern- 
ment, peasant committees elected from the villages, and 
workers’ brigades volunteering from the cities. 

I visited a typical estate in Podsamche during the land 
division. It contained over two thousand acres, nearly half of 
them arable land, the rest woods, The aged landowner had 





died during the war, leaving a young widow who was not 


living on the estate but in a city home. The estate was being 
divided among fifty-seven farm hands who had previ 
worked on it and the peasants of three villages. 

A peasants’ committee consisting of two peasants 
each village and two farm hands of the estate work 
week under a subchairman from the township check 
hundred applicants for the land. Stanislaw, a farm hand 
five children, was given eight acres. Wiernici, with e: 
pendents, got twelve. Janowski, with only two, got « 
acres because his son was a volunteer in the Polish army 

There were long debates over doubtful cases. One pea 
declared he possessed only two acres, but his wife 
rumored to have ten in another county. An old man ad: 
to but one acre, but he had had twenty-five which he 
turned over to his four sons, who were farming it tog 

The chief disputes were between the peasants and 
farm hands. The farm hands said, “Our fathers and gra: 
fathers worked this estate and we expect twelve full 
before anyone else.” The peasants argued that that wo 
leave anything for the needy among them. An endless d 
threatened, but the chairman of the workers’ brigade—a rest- 
less mechanic—arranged a compromise. 
* of claims is only the first step 
Next come complaints, and then a review by the provinca 
land departments. Cooperatives are formed to handle the in 
divisible estate property, such as tractors, flour mills, barns 
Finally a big formal meeting is held and the title deeds are 
conveyed amid flags, bands, the national anthem, and Polish 


This complic ated checking 


soldiers saluting. 
By such processes 800,000 acres formerly belonging to 
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owners were transferred to 100,000 families before the 





ew Year. Why all this effort in the midst of war? ask some 





I] can only indicate a few of the reasons here. 





Now is the least painful time for the transfer, since the 


uns have already liqu lated many ownerships. Thus in 











These practical considerations are reinforced by political 


and military reasons. The lan 





centers of reactionary politics; 


for the terrorist gangs which assassinated ofhcials of the 


LK! . . } ] ‘ tT} | } 
Lublin government and Red Army othcers. The new land- 


( 
Radzyn County, with fifty-four estates under twenty-eight ywners energetically support the provisional pg nment and 
s, eight of the largest were seized by the Germans, whoa join the Polish army, in wich they see a guaranty of their 
w fled. Of the twenty remaining Polish owners, eight land titles. 
either -d or are in Nazi concentration camps, and The land reform not only spurs volunteering for the 
) re . ~ rs. , » ’ ~+ Ile T ee ‘ e 5 om nent abat ; j 
. 1 with the Germans. Thus only six owners were actually Polish army but makes millions o peasants Sausuicaity Con 
on the fifty-four estates when the land reform was scious Of why they want East Prussian and Pomeranian lands 
red. Confiscation is therefore relatively easy now; it will —to give every Polish peasant at least tweive acres. With all 
rder when the owners or their heirs return. The former its complexities, therefore, the land reform does not detract 
wners’ absence also created an econ need to instal from the war etfort but creates a new stimulus for the march 
} . ol 
others who would work and sow the land. on Berlina. 
e 
/ , / P L Je L ~ 
Ty ™ ~ 
IV. IS HOLLYWOOD GROWING UP? 
> ius J Ps 
RYy KNADATUVY R aThe 
D1 DOROT HY B. JONES 
7 “17 =— . 7“ a ' . ° + r he era na : reic noRenre a + 
N EVALUATING Hollywood's role in the war, one is ports on the reactions of foreign audiences made it evident 
Sonu wisi ' } —— - that the Nieor } = » f am i 
faced with a curious paradox. On the one hand, a care- that the Negro could no k ‘“r be presented as a con 
ig | examination of the record shows that the motion- menia:, the stupid, sniftiess Character < n on the scre 
° ’ ' ’ ’ ’ fc 1 
picture industry has contributed relatively little to the war for many years; that d a war being fought, amon; 
effort through its feature films. On the other, there are man other t s, to stamp out f t s of racial s 
e f r < > Z 7 } t loorir + I ty §s portray le comported the + ronacanr 1, of wor 
s IQiY Lil easi 1s ull Y Qui le ul if y } t y¢ th CG iC } abal a OF t € 
2 ] “1 } } ) } } ec , fire a 7 
vé ides toward the film have been spreading mies. As a result the old Negro stereotype has appear 
1 all H 1—various talent groups have stepped ess frequently on the screen, and a new and refres! 
to accept their social and political responsibilities picture of the Negro has replaced jt. Dore Schary, in p! 
i the 1 ture colony and the country at larce. ning the film “Bataan’’ (MGM), deliberately waited 
; +} ] + ! ] +? A e P ] } 4 e aehier AT " » 
rmore, the industry as a whole, like many other Ameri- € y was completed betore casting a Negro in one of 
} } ] | 4 +} nm le ar oF 4 ¢ a ~» — le rect 
1U °S, has a ved new unity as a resuit OF tne the main roles so that the part w d not be snecialiy wr 
To explain this apparent paz it is necessary to for a Negro. The Sudanese Negro in “Sahara” (Co 
I 
+} mr! ; - } i ° oo 
‘ [ of the cha s which have been taking place ia) is another example of the chanped characteri 
g n e « tal since America’s entry into the war the Negro on the screen. Var films have given 
1 . Nleo } uyt b } at * p 
nent roies to Negro ayers, roies W ns wea the 
NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD MINORITY GROUPS edi 
m3 . as an accepted member of society instead of as a type 
| —aliy, ywood has revardced e feature fim > 
apart by preju e. lhe more trequent a arance of NN 
, 
as a y med 1 with only one respon ilit to pro- , 
‘ faces 1n group or crowd & re ts the new atiitu 
enjio ent r entert f nt for its a lier s C¢ . 
g é : : The Chinese laundr in or «4 ‘ h Er 
y the average Hollyw 1 film-maker has f no ; ; : 
who was always good for a laugh in days gone by, a rs le 
P »t ’ ’ 4 Vice 
( 7A l are f i rder to fr 5 3 
e ¢ n I ¢ ¢ s r rt to atone for t 
timely 1 thereb rove the thee il of 
‘ ; inflicted in ust by t e positive 
] ne¢ en aea with 1 t $ oO! e 
, tues of the Chinese A 2 One example of thi 
( , « sion of he s adapted, ’ 
¢ iract i 1 or the “ ( [ Se I if es 
Or misink ¢ »f aia f . 
l I at 3 da e § ir the stere < of the bh w 
ol entation was t i the a ize > , r — > 
, the irded R in, the | lan ive 
a 1ily imsisted tnat aiter ali its Omiy a! . ed to be senlen he tuenen | s not u —_ _ 
\V | ve 
toward whom a es everywhere can feel s ithy « 
; —— , | mandereee thaws . 
i \ A ) , J A < ave i* . ob - : " 
a €, depending upon e role of such Characters in the 
I I 
a aware that a m 1 picture even a } y , ' " ’ ' 
: story rather than their na n y 
i ¢ ture i$ a S$Oclai d xcument wh re S 
P ADAPTING FILMS TO WORLD AUDIENCES 
5 a pr lucer’s intention, is ¢ un to ini e those ertaiaetial FILMS TO ; 
' } 4 } t ) ] ] 
» sce it. For example, it was bre t home to the indus The war has also brought to H s a broadened 
try that the time-worn portrayal Of minority groups wa no cept of fim au ices. SILC } ) the j 


m of film reviewers and re- 





le. The critic 
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Writ 


nust assume its place in world thin 


] ‘ —r.T.. aT } } 
& ned » KCeping their eye chieliy on 


i trom the script or cut from the export prints. 
tC uittie the t was given to orienting entire films for 
v td - 


established in Hollywood by the daily conferences of 


nformed about the unfortunate use made of pang- 


Pre-war gangster films had been 
1 


' AT } 7 ‘ 
the Nazis and shown in conquered countries 
irmation of their claims that this country was ruled 
gangsters and thugs. And Hollywood gangster films had 
n cited by the Nazi short-wave radio as testimony tl 
i 1A uld not be relied upon by its allies 
} t | 
e ; ed to liberate. Ha y learned that 
| $ are ted overseas as do ry por- 
ils of \ ican scene, Hollywood prod fs now 
| f 1 ¢ P 1 im r 1 
ling ol the 1 rnational if I yrtance 
all 
their prod 


TERS MOBILIZE FOR WAR 


lollywood writers were among the first to demand the 
re vital use of the film during the war. One week after 
rl Harbor they met to dedicate their talents to furnishing 
“i , 
yrale-bwilding material. An organization called the Holly- 


od Writers’ Mobilization was formed, representing eight 


ifferent writers’ groups. This organization has provi ded 


ing talent for government and other agencies engagec 
1 war work. It has had considerable influence, both 


ect and indirect, upon the work of script writers. The 


bilization itself has furnished scripts for almost 150 film 


d ieee for government agencies 
e armed forces, and war charities. It has produced more 


} 


an 800 radio scripts and spot announcements, almost as 


any sketches for camp and factory shows, hundreds of 
; ' 

eeches, posters, and slogans, and innumerab! 

ture article and sones 


In October, 1943, the Hollywood Writers’ Mobilization, 


ting joint with the University of California at Los 

f es, S| ored a Writers’ Congress which was attended 
1,300 people. At general meetings and seminars writ- 

ers. directors, and producers, together with university stu- 
ts and teachers, participated in discussions of how the 
tion picture and radio could best aid in the winning 
of the war and the peace. The congress gave great impetus 
to the growing realization that the Hollywood film could 
not remain isolated from social problems of the day but 


| 
KIN. 


Congress, the Mobiliza- 
} 


initiated a series of seminars in which writers discussed 


As a follow-up to the Writers’ ' 


Sblems involved in a more eflective war-time use of 


lollywood movie-makers had long been 


the daomesuc 


were either 


The NAT! 





the Hollywood film. The presentation of the returning se: 


ice man and the portrayal of minority groups were 
the topics considered. By and large, these semina;: 











not only a source of 


tion and a stimulus to constructive thinking but also 





and vital type of story conference at which writers 


their own thinking about their current work. 








AN AN 





lI-FASCIST HOLLYWOOD 
¢ 
1944 the Hollyw 


tion of 


‘ood Motion Picture Alliance 
the America First var 





on, W hic h Ci 


anizaul 





laimed t tC 


} ‘a | a } a 
the entire film industry, sought to brand as ‘‘red é 





American” all progressive thinkers in the motios 








colony and to thwart tae progressive movement. Ot! 
lywood by the Writers’ Mobilization, 





intO action against it. ineir opposition culminate 





June 28, 1944, which was atte 


mecting held on 


about a thousand delegates representing seventec 
and unions and which called for unified action to 


against anti-d 


the industry and its workers emoct 
anti-labor acts. The meeting was a public rebuff 
Motion Picture Alliance and served notice that H 
would not tolerate a fascist-type organization wl 
tended to repr 


a : | 
quent to the meeting, t 


>? 


esent the industry and its worke 

he Screen Actors’ Guild and 
Musicians joined the protest een? 
si d Guilds and Ur: 

in the motion-t 


Federation of 
formed a Council of Ho 

senting 22,000 of the 30,000 workers 
industry. An account of the meeting was publis! 


pamphlet entitled ‘The Truth About Hollywood,” t 


ands of copies of which were distributed to ¢ 
thout the 


fought the attempt of a fascist group to organize 


inions throu country to show how one 


midst and take over its representation. The incident n 


a new high in social t 
picture colony. 


No discussion of Hollywood’s changing role in p 


affairs would be complete without some mention of the 


if 


contribution of its talent groups in the election campa 


Writers, actors, musicians, cartoonists, and other a: 


ramatizing the 1 5 
Katherine Hepburn, I 


gave generously of their time in 
Hump! rey Bogart, Orson Welles, 
ward G. the Warners, 

but a few of the 
worked tirelessly for the reelection of Presi 


Robinson, 
top figures, as well as innumerable 
persons, 


Roosevelt 
in the future product of the industry. 


NEW TECHNIQUES FROM THE BATTLE FRONTS 


Probably one of the most important influences upon the 


future film will be that exerted by members of the ir 


who have actively participated in the war. Many Hollys 


camera men, actors, writers, directors, and technicians | 


recording battle action with camera a 


Others have worked behind the 


been under fire, 


sound equipment. 


assembling and editing newsreel footage. Still others ha 


made orientation or training films or prepared docut 


et ; 


aries about America to follow our armed forces into 


liberated areas. In doing these jobs Hollywood talent and 











are other signs of Hollywood's growing maturity 























1ought and action in the n a- 


Walter Wanger, to name 


Their progressive attitude is bound to be retlected 
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gh but weakly challenged, the Governor of New mination to hang on, no matter what the price. None, exc« 


made concessions. And when the members of the com- party hacks, thought of it as virile, aggressive leadership. A 
returned to their homes in the forty-eight states, they few, thinking of Dumbarton Oaks, wondered where the will- 


have faced the question whether leadership based ingness to compromise might lead. 





1 


York governor 


6 


ra® | 


Equally disturbing was the apathy displayed by some com- 


tteemen, the willingness to drift with the 
vy worry? this group asked. If Dewey wins the New 


ship again, they reasoned, he'll probably be 


tide of events. 


e 1948 Presidential nominee. If he loses that contest, he 
s automatically through. 


Because compromise and apathy were in the ascendancy 


it the Indianapolis meeting, Dewey remains the master of 


: Republican Party machinery. What he will do with that 
tery is problematical. Brownell’s program for revitalizing 
e G. O. P. doesn’ 


t seem to go beyond the creation of a 


e Fact ix 
re elie ti 


‘al organization. There is no indication 
if it is 


e politi 
what this more effective political organization, 
ed, will stand for, other than a greater effort to get 


es. That will be revealed, the chairman states, by party 


: / . 
‘kesmen in the Senate and House and by various Repub- 


Neer 


an governors. He was a bit vague in meeting press con- 


rence questions as to which set of Republican legislators 
{ Repu! lican governors would be accepted as sp ykesmen. 
hether this more effective political organization will seek 
» implement the views of an Austin or a Hoffman, a Ball 


~ 


, 
nberg or a Brooks remains to be seen. 


t ] ; Hey } 
Brownell sought to sow the idea, unofficially, that the 
y is now following the Vandenberg line on foreign 
ylicy. Such n be his intentions, and those of Governor 
1 1 a : 
ewey. The yn raised by the Indian s me y, 
; as Ra, , 
ever, is what will | ne of the Vandenberg line if, 
| T , rain 
order to iin party control, Dewey, when again chal- 
i 
) . 
ed, a 1 compro ses. 
i 
[hat may be the price one pays, after defeat, for cor j 
vagaiags 
sadership of a pol il party. Willkie didn’t pay it. But 
eurpsis , mene ore eee + 
VJillkie los yntrol of the party machinery, and gave up t 
uggle, after Wis 1, for renomina During his cam- 


; 
oe ee 
ition, he was roundly blasted by many of 


ign for renominat 
- national committeemen who at the Indianapolis meeting 
pted a resolution describing him as a “courageous states- 
n, forward-! oking protector of minorities, and loyal to 
._ 0 ' 1 } ' 7, > 
: ideals.” His courageous statesmanship and his loyalty to 
s ideals made him persona non grata to those controlling 


¢ party machinery. Willkie’s mistake will not, apparently, 
repeated by young Mr. Dewey, a more practical politician, 
One shouldn't, of course, expect too much from the na- 
tee of any political party. National commit- 
the 


al commit 
es are the natural habitat of the practical politicians 


ward-heelers grown to national stature, the wire-pullers, the 


; 


ng to les 


mers, the compromisers Political victory, patronage, and 


- emoluments of office are their concern. Perhaps it is just 
1 ! 1 
that Chairman Brownell decided to leave policy mak- 


esmen, even if it hasn't b 


: | 
well 


ive spol en deter- 


ed which set will be followed. National committeemen 
es with organization, the raising of campaign 


Most of them don’t 


ipy themsel\ 


nds. and the conduct of campaigns 


* : ’ 
e who the « is if he's popular, of what he stands 


° 1 — 

if it's po ar. Po to most of them, is a popularity 
test, with e wil it all. 

It was easy for them to agree to Chairman Brownell’s 

oposal to set a full-time policeman to watch the New 

as he phrased it in his eight-point victory program— 

¢ remaining ready to implement the policy of whichever 


is most popular in 1943. 
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tn the Wind 


Fr - 
ILL DURANT addressed the Friday Morning ¢ 3 
of Los Angeles on January 12. This is from the 

count in the Los Angeles Daily News: “Dr. Durant ca 





2 


— a 





= 


minded the clubites of the Neville Chamberlain—Hitler ; 
ferences of a few years ago. He said he believed that Hi t 
had asked for a promise that Britain would not jn: 2 
if Germany warred on Russia. He added that he head 
lieved Chamberlain gave that promise. ‘Chamberlain . 
ably thought such a war with Russia would last two vea-<* 
said Dr. Durant. ‘He may have envisioned in that =e: j 


1 ne . - . , . 7 
the thorough arming of Britain, the United States. 
France.’ Insufficiently informed public o; 


ed, prevented Chamberlain from carrying out 


>. 


Durant suggest 
his plan, and disaster followed.” 


NOEL F. BUSCH, senior editor of Life, makes t ervad 
tion in his book, “My Unconsidered Judgment $ 
been criticized for not resigning long before 

the Hoare-Laval pact which enabled Italy to 

: comes from leftists 


this criticism 


sinia. Most of 


addition to knowing nothing about anything else 2! 
never heard a cun go off Unconsidered, O.K., 
Allen, “but where does the judgment come in: 

; oO 


TWAIN MICHELSON, a municipal judge of 


cisco, IN pronouncing sentence on the manager of a ° 
theater and three of his actors for presenting an 
performance, held up Sally Rand as an ideal! { 

shoot at. “I remember Sally Rand,” he said, ‘‘v 5 as 
naked with her balloon or fan as any performer | 


and in my opinion she did a very beautiful dan 


more, Miss Rand is a college graduate and a ve 


cultured woman.’ 


AN ADV! 


ing in the 


RTISEMENT for Cosmopolitan currently "af 
business press is illustrated with a pi 
sed expression. “Edna Ferber has 


ampbell, you whip 


young girl with a bemu 


inspired her mind,” it says, “and now, 


up her appetite for soup. You know her type. She's as young 
and eager and alert as she looks. She’s impulsive. She's em 
tional. Right now, she’s under the magic influence of a st 
by Edna Ferber, one of the many famous authors who write 
regularly for Cosmopolitan. Great writing makes great 

ing! And great reading stirs the impulses. Great reading 
warms the heart. It increases a girl's appetite for the pleasa 
life. It makes her the good friend of all around her. So now, 
Campbell Soup, now that she’s reading Cosmopolitan’s great 
fiction, the stage is set for your famous advertisem 
This is the moment to put ideas in her head! . . . Emot 
makes wars. Emotion makes marriages. Emotion m 
sales." We are sure Miss Ferber is an innocent victim of thus 


exploitation. She has our sympathy. 


FESTUNG EUROPA: The new German troops in Denma: 
sa 


are so young that the Danes suspect they are part of a Naz 


campaign to arouse pity. They call them ‘‘pity traps.’ 
{Readers are invited to submit material for In the Wind, 


One dollar will be paid for each item ace epted.} 
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}POLITICAL WAR EDITED BY J.ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 








'‘o Vatican Plan for [taly? 


BY GAETANO SALVEMI 


ARRYING on a controversy from the 
tes with a paper published in Vatican City is 


is slow and one 


nation from American corre- 


s about what a paper says in Rome. Therefore I 


cuss now, January, 1945, something which broke 


in N } 44 Bias | labiran nalicies 
in November, 1944. But where Vatican policies 
I 


erned one must be as patient as the Vatican. 


, 1945, ~ New York Times carried a report 
. Brigham, whose relations with the 
. it city were exceedingly cordial. } 


{. 


~ 
~~ 


’ 


sarned from a ‘‘well-informed Vatican 


' oy , ery 1 
hat a “plan had been “‘elaborated in a special mes- 
» Bame Die . -f., }. P t 
n Pope Pius to Archbishop Francis J. Speliman of 
i . 
Po Fe yt mrecen : 1 nee 3 3 ” ort 1 ‘ 
ork, at present in the Middle East ine f } i$ 
t } 
» bh Le I tanh, | er r vect 
n taken to bul, Turk y air yester- 
r | 1 7 
y 17, by Monsignor Emmanuele Clarizio, a Vatican 
w! yis ur } sto to be av n answe 


] t 
1 aimed to make possible Italian ‘‘volt y 
4 r 1 TY: , ’ 
mn in the ry Of the fascist regime 1d n 
7 ’ 7 ‘ , oa 
at once. it f{ i ed that in tne adres of the 
} 
Italian recional nrefects wi fae the murmnes of | 
fas1an FOPiO@rnal rerects, who for tne | Iippose Of Civili 


e considered to have been active 


and would in their 


+ le c tact +o tt 
turn De suoject to the 


! bn ey e} ce 1A ' iately 
f political metamorphosis would be immediately ro- 
Dur n } tr r } Pe | immimmict . ld he 
this f 10d Clvli aaminiscratior woOuid e 
ee eee ae oe well-defined st 
Hack fo tne peopie DY certain weili-cenned stace 
sof T .. 1 ?° ? ? } ” 
asctst Party as such would be immediately disband 


$10 Mn Was made 1n this first 


nding over to 


plan, Mr. Brigham con- 


1, “for the arrest or ha the Allies of any 


¢ Nation of August 7, 1943, I ‘gee ed out that the 


ts were the backbone of the Fascist re and that 


{mgot plan announ ed in July and the Va at 


ed in May were as alike as 


gime, 
ican plan an- 
en eggs.” Amgot 
tive’ and “‘in- 
Fascists from the Vatican plan, and then had gone 
-British fold 


the moment of defeat. 


“two rott 


rrowed even the distinction between ‘‘a 


‘ep farther and admitted into the American 
ts who had been “active” up to 


iOp Speliman was in New 


year later, after the Allies had co 
ic campaign was launched from that city to per- 
the American public that a five-year Anglo-Saxon 
+; : _—~ . i | bale, 4 en! 
On was indispensable in Italy to forestall commu- 
The Nation of August 19, 1944, I noted that the 


Vatican plan, taking a longer view, had asked for a 
ir occupation. 


1943”"—+! 


Through a typographical error, the date 
1e date of the Ne w York 
— yp 


! trey aT 7 

sea re A tf » A 199 oe 11 
iv apt red In 1 W@ INA 4 as ivla Ad 
a4 





vr a , , , 
When cle ar iin Italy, the news of the Vatican's 
te ir 1 | such a stir that the Osserva- 
4 i 
/ J > { — ¢ e 1 1 4 
tore Roma of Septem 19, 1944, found it necessary to 
+} + A ’ ; 
( May 11, 1 , no plan for the reconstruction 
7 ’ ‘ , 
( ita had Lo at d by tne \ in We é ILNOfr- 
, Sial it Sald, Chat this ial InroOrmMe 1 LACKS 
any { $ W soever 
7 
1 wrote at once to the Osservatore Romano a Ww er 
its statement t that no \ f 1 existed May 11 
, 
) ’ ead “ vr ‘ 
1¢ i4, or t tC the pla [ 1 in the New LOrK i1Mmies 
rf 14 1 | 
O avila iY | &>, id I r¢ { it ¢t se ervatove 
Png nd tate + e 4 “7.2 1 
i 5 € » state i ie Va plan er 
— , —* 
€ 1, iv it 1s to De yped that Ar ‘ Spell- 
I . ill us ¥ C en Dy > New York 
, : 
Ti was Cc ] r f Vi norinA t, 1 {3 
ji t { V 5 ) f ] $4 asin 1 14. If it 
! } | + + ° ] \ 
5 ( an ol al ¢ tra ion | e \ r 
7 ’ ’ 
the te “May 11, . «ad ved to be con 1 by 
x | 4 1 _— Lv 
t Cw z 4 i 10) ( in MJiil av V and h of, 
] 
ck 24 wer of the O oy lore Ron Viche | r in 
» . bod | ! ' 
\ was a plan oc t ridly oce | f n 
T; ’ } 7 + ‘ 
S on of did exist exther in 1943 or in 1944, or 
€ ) | e f 1 that the Va Nn papers pro- 
| 
f ] L eat rion ¢ + + ae + » the 
I ‘ i il Re i L Gid If u 1€ 
nS 7, e authorized to state.” Further. ti 
nuia we a iu iZ€a ) Sia rcner, tne 
: : 
\ in i f Wa C i not to ex l why Ar h } p 
t 
TT on! - °. ¥ A ” ’ 
Spellman played ‘px 1 in August, 1943. And finally, by 


1944 or “ever,” the Vatican paper discredited its whole 
statement 
Was there really no Vatican plan for Italy? Does the 


Vat make ria: Sue alt thao 
atican make pians [or aii tne co 
I 


except 


after Mr. Brigham had 


renorte y, 
plan that was a replica of it. Then, Amgot planned, the 
Fascist gime was ousted by “the Italians,”’ that is, by a 


like Federz 


1 “~ ’ e , fr , ’ ‘ ‘al. 
palace conspiracy in which men 
always enjoy favor of the Vatican, hz 


ditional rrrer 
mnawonal su 


unc ommission 
r ™~ 4 ] ¢ uy Hing ir Am arnt : 
was set up and is now sitting in Rome, prot g Fascist 
} } ! } ] Carer ferme P 
prefects and other high « and military o 5 from any 


attempt to purge them. And that Allied Commission is 


handing |} the li é t tion step by ste to th 
peop that is. to the prefects chosen by the Royal Govern- 
4 s ‘ 


ment. In May, 1943, when he re 


yndent of the 


orresn 
(res 
i 


a prophet or was he a newspaperman who gather: 
material from informed sources? 
On May 12, 1943, 


abricaté news and Who Was ON {5 . terms 


the French journalist Pertinax, who is 
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te ann Jangerous Experts sti 
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SSERHAPS the most « us dev t, inclu 
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wn Russia 
1. 
“4 § IAC 
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> heisd 

It is 
if anc 
What is re 
o4 vide 
ests lie i 
+ >on 
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prog 
acer 


§ THIS 
1! tht 
it > «el 
tan 
moortant 1 
p y ne 
s coal 
a 
»unnrece 
of te 
veal 
. ve 
‘ | 
tr th 
in fo 
Lc ) if 
al 
| 
lh 
4 
a | 5 if i ¥ ‘ 
{ ece f -d under his direction at Chatham House, : 
, | : 
; c il fo 1-affairs organization in London. 1! : 
~ : wae : . 7 . = 1} k at need 
' ( t ear occupation has have seen his manuscript or who heard him speak at . 
ol 7 ; 1 + } | , ¢ noite? 
] . ference repo t the r wncta , 
er be controlled by Springs conference report that the policy he et e 
co e to a ¢ ) I J i ; ° toc ' ' eee en! a 
| 1 t r ’ ‘i ¢ e : a my se | en price 
a , , rt the Vatican will learn Japan make Churchill's Greek policy 1 : 
sa Ca ; 
' | tly coes so f upport t etention of 
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NOTES-BY THE WAY 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL 
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Italianate affaire, gay and charming. The food was delicious AFTER I HAD SAID what I thought of “Cannery R; wt . 


and the “sym ' was very pleasant. Among other things reflected on the charge sometimes made that critics wr! 


I heard an amusing story about Gaetano Salvemini. He is nasty reviews of good books because they are jealous 


reported to have told a young Italian American of his ac- authors or have a generic compulsion to denounce 


quaintance, “Stop being an intellectual. Be a wop! Bea wop!”’ little. I think the charge is psychologically unso 


Salvemini is on ic great characters of our day. Anyone according to my own experience and observation 
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| = ee 63 Sos Sa ae See eS all possible ideas and emotions. But I wouldn't 


faith in a critic who isn’t shocked by the falsi 


THE emotion or idea. 
4 I'M ALSO SHOCKED by books in which characters 


D> Y 1§ CY duced to less than human status. Albert Jay Nock, in 
By OP] hy ) biography, made a statement to the effect that he 
4 A more comfortable since he had decided that 1 
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- a7 beings aren't human. That is one way of compensating f 
HOICK the inadequacy we all feel in coping with the world we liv 
in. It is not a very admirable way; and it is not a creativ 
way. For the novelist it is peculiarly self-defeating, 
by Paul F. Lazarsfeld - Bernard Berelson - Hazel Gaudet how many best-sellers it may yield. For him it is : 
ply of fouling his own nest. Human beings are bi 
V VERE SOUr Antes adnan exposed to a and his means. In so far as he denies them their 
ane propaganda—what being human he deprives them of significance eithe 
struments of self-expression or of communication with th 
human beings who are his readers. He might bette 
curious and amusing behavior of fleas or 
ich has its own quite different interest. 
y necessary? Some weeks ago in the New Yorker Edmund Wilson 
with what seemed to me astounding complacency 


ns and many more :; 


: egy books as Caldwell’s ‘‘God’s Little Acre id 

The Peonle’s Choice. 
7 * ere no longer attacked as they once were becaus 

. Ground” are no longer attacked as they once were Decau 

of interest to serious stu- ‘ 
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we are prepared, as our grandfathers were not, 


human behavior on the animal level.” (I had ev 


, ” ’ to stu 

dents of politica] behavior. New ’ 
York Times. $3.00 
this the other day when by chance I came upon a rac 
DUELL, SLOAN AND PEARCE gram qhich was a horrible caricature of ‘Tobacco R 


nd all the more horrible for being ‘‘clean”’ in the ra 
See C8 OE SSS EE Cok the word.) 
: —=—=—=—= I'm not the least bit complacent about this tendency it 


STA RT LING tion—though I grant that the study of human bel 
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It is startling when you stop to think about it. 
Not a single principle of making decisions pro- it has much of a future in fiction for the simple reas 
posed by the Dumbarton Oaks conference is right. 


human beings as animals soon cease to be interesting, just 
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any monstrosity eventually becomes boring. 














Churchill blusters, but other highly placed Britons nod agreement as Washington 
plans a postwar world in which no nation “owns” a single colony! Does the ton 
make sense? Is the end of imperialism really in sight ... can we bring freedom to 
the world’s 600,000,000 subject people . . . what obligation is America ready to as- 
sume in the new scheme of things? “America's Plan for the Colonial World” is an 
authoritative, illuminating document from the pen of an insider—a man whose con- 
nections with European governments demand anonymity. Read it in THE AMERICAN 


Mercury for February. 


WHO WILL GOVERN POLAND? 


The first nation to war against the Nazis has become a major stumbling block for 
Russia and the Western Powers. Is there more than meets the eye behind Russian 
recognition of the “Lublin Government” and our refusal to extend recognition? Does 
Russia really want a puppet Poland? What does the record of Russian relations with 
the Polish Underground indicate? William Henry Chamberlin, noted student of 
Russian history, documents his thought-provoking conclusions in “Some Truths 
About Poland.” 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY- ‘or February— out now 


What will you turn to first in this month's MERCURY? Pegler: Tough Guy 
Columnist is a profile in acid of a writer who doesn't let his police-court re- 
porter’s mind stop him from posing as an oracle on national and world aftairs 
Lite in Spain Today is a graphic description of surface glitter and inner sor- AY he tmuerican| 
didness in a land seething with intrigue. In A Mercury Survey of Opinion FRM ey 
Leaders publicist Edward L. Bernays makes ten important predictions for ites 
postwar America, based on a survey of leaders whose views have correctly 
foreshadowed popular opinion. Ship Workers in the Nofthwest unveils a 
shocking picture of workers loafing at the very time frantic advertisements 
appeal for more ship workers to bolster lagging production. Hope tor Alco- 
holics is the encouraging story of New York's experiment with alcoholics—a 
treatment that seems actually to work...Seven other arresting articles, 
essays and sketches enrich the pages of the February MERCURY — plus such 
regular features as Down To Earth by noted naturalist-writer Alan Devoe, The 
Theatre by George Jean Nathan, Fiction, Poetry, Books, Cartoon, Open Forun 
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How Important Are Mercury Articles? 


Within its own domain the Library Poster carries the prestige and authority of a 
Dun & Bradstreet report. Each month the Poster lists the ten best current magazine 
articles published in America, selected by a jury of three outstanding librarians— 
Rollin A. Sawyer of the New York Public Library, Charles H. Compton of the St. 
Louis Public Library, and Dr. Luther H. Evans of the Library of Congress. From 
August to December 1944 thousands of articles in hundreds of magazines were 
checked. The jury chose the best 50... and 11 of them were MERcuRY articles! Here 
indeed is evidence of the importance of MERCURY content... explanation for THE 
IMERCURY'S rise to an all-time high in circulation ... reason Si its reputation as “the 
magazine of opinion that makes things happen.” 
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I've just read “Tragic Ground.” And in fairness to Me. 
Caldwell it must be said that his latest book is not merely 
an account of the subhuman characteristics of Tobacco 
Roaders. Like “Trouble in July” it grants them humanity by 
putting them in a social context which explains their predica- 
ment. But it is not nearly so good as ‘“Troubie in July” in 
this or any other respect. As story it lacks the drama and 
suspense of the earlier book, and it is quite devoid of any 
sense of tragedy. In some ways it seems, indeed, like a mere 
mechanical repetition of ‘Trouble in July.” 

Caldwell’s venture into the Russian scene led me to say 
that he had better stick to God's little acre. But “Tragic 
Ground” makes me feel that he has exhausted that soil. The 
characters it yields are so uncomplicated, their behavior and 
especially their sexual behavior, their humor, and their way 
of speaking are so familiar and predictable by now that they 


have become tiresome, 


SEVERAL PEOPLE have spoken of my note on Tintoretto's 
“A Doge in Prayer Before the Redeemer” in a way which 
made me feel as if I had uttered a password which admitted 
me to their own intense pleasure in some work of art. And 
one friend out west writes that she had ‘that same experience 
at the Metropolitan. It was on a Saturday night during a 
symphony concert and I stood in front of one of the big 
Egyptian Pharaohs—granite. There was a sign saying ‘Do not 


touch,’ but I did. I will never forget it.” 
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Also articles on: 
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| USSR + Germany + Developments Within 
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The Philosophy of Logic tout th 
r 1ece 

IT BECOMES more and more obvious that the scien tamil 
formal logic is an independent discipline whose pro + Sect 
depends on men able and willing to devote themselves to whose 
a profession. Nevertheless, it remains for the philosop! - 7 





examine the method and presuppositions of logic very 
















i$ u 
as he would examine physics, economics, or history: It is sof th 
philosop..y of logic that Professor Cohen treats in mog ited 
the studies in “A Preface to Logic” (Henry Holt, $2 » S08 
What is formal logic? what are propositions? whiat is in Hardit 
cation? what are concepts? Sucla questions illustrate his e ( 
cern—one which is fully justified yet different from the ng ate 
technical and equally justified concern of symbolic logic « knev 

Readers of his “Reason and Nature” will find it ¢ urs. ) 
easy to predict most of Professor Cohen's answers, and th a iL 
who were convinced by that specimen eruditionis will f ' estil 
upon this one. But those who weren't will ccntinue to§ > th 
him what he means by “possible” when he says that log of | 





the science of all possible being, and whether he can avoid 





vicious circle of defining the possible in terms of logic. Tig 
will find the correlation of 87 per cent between the memhg 
ship of the International Machinists’ Union and the de 
















rate cf the state of Hyderabad again offered in proof of @ Li 
difference betwen statistical and causal connection. But disse M 
will continue to press for a clearer answer when they are @@ur:: the 
(again) that causation involves a “thread of identity” is : 
tween cause and effect. Those who suspected a bit f 
shadow-boxing in his early attack on Bacon will see a ng es 
sparring partner in Carnap, some of whose views may well fin literary 
criticized but who never says—as Cchen says he does, , j 
page 57—that “unverified statements are meaningle Saint 
Surely a philosophical grammarian (pace Peirce) show 5. T 
distinguish between “‘unverified’’ and “unverifiable.” eded “te 
And yet, in spite of all this, many will come away ware clea 
great respect for a thinker who has survived several waves of W 
obscurantism and many muddled attacks on the method of 
science. Professor Cohen is no fair-weather friend of reasqgypetul Dco 
but still thinks of logic as an indispensable element of libeqmgmpse cays 
civilization and free thought. We find ourselves readinggammemch, Ge 
learned man who, after having served City College so logy) liter 
and so well, has dedicated this book to it and its students Colu 
They will appreciate this moving gesture and will alw mth and 
remember him as their greatest teacher. — 
MORTON G. WHITS Hg™S OF Sp 
not exc 
m Ar het 
George (Apley) Wharton Pepper of t 
GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER is an old dear, and s" as 
autobiography, “Philadelphia Lawyer” (J. B. Lippinco mem 
$3.75), is completely disarming. The ex-Senator, like Mi en re ( 
ver Cheevy, was born too late. Instead of coming into th grin 
confusing world in 1867 in the Walnut Street home, 1 _ 
Gentleman from Philadelphia might well have found meease Ww 
eighteenth-century setting more congenial. He would theme of M 
have been a leader of the Pennsylvania Federalist junto, a0 " ” com} 
& bas do 





. abb} 
one can easily picture him tearing up copies of that rabbié 
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Duane’s Awrora until such time as the stage from New 


would bring Mr. Hamilton’s Evening Post, in which 
“Mad Tom” Jefferson would be skinned alive. 


F t the man there is the shining integrity of a Chippen- 

mm. piece setting him off from his fellow-survivors of 

Ic Science amil lton system, such as Nicholas Murray Butler or the 

pe at Secretary of War. He is, above all things, a good 

ae vhose first act as Senator was to vote against the un- 

hilosoph » of the ineffable Truman H. Newberry of Michigan. 

— Ver we tells us that to this day he gets “angry’’ whenever he 

tory. It is sks of the injustice done to the man whose devoted friends 
s in mo gributed $195,000 for the primary nomination.) 


st Harding was smirched,’ 


says the author gravely, 
ta: hy have wet ao +} liochte 1; , an 

ite: but I have yet to see the slightest bit of ev 

new or suspected w 
' AT } 


s.) No one should miss pages 203 to 206, the 


2) 









Liked Them Beth, in which Senator Peppet 


case when a too-trusting executive is betraye 


tem +e c D > 4 wy ‘ 4 4 } } dy > 
mates of Presidents Harding and Coolidge 


soon Teapot Dome blew off. ‘“The record of Presi- 


“as 18 
d by a 


° 


wien 
PUCCINI 


rae _ a | 5 lam ' 
rat was going on”! ie lamation 


y the usual sling at “that man.” It is a priceless 


nat | f the Conservative mind. 
an avi MC ALISTER COLEMAN 
Ideas Make Literature? 
if of LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
But di M. Colum’ 
are " Moder 
tity 1 Suave and unacademic, Mrs. Colum’s book is a 
bit d survey of dominant ideas in and about Western 
ean since Less ng. The thesis of the book is that mod- 
e] m literary ideas were laid dow: 1 by Lessing and Herder, 
e does, 1 and exte ee by Wordsworth, Coleridge, De 
eg inte-Beuve, and Taine, and exhausted by later gen- 
shi s. Today, Mrs. Colum concludes, a new Les sing 1s 


ded “% ha? cian yne liberating ideae’ and ‘'t 
ced O acnieve some itderating ideas and ‘'to 


mace 


« clear recognizable boundaries between the various 


j Vv f writir fea 
waves vriuung, 
a 7 , 
ethod of interesting oditer dicta, and by and large a very 
> s 3 “nr, ny < oo” | anil : 
of rea ok, “From These Roots’ is vn welcon 


and | "as to what criticism is, she — at least 
: he compliment of a refutation. Had she paid 
as en tt anliment f di their rk she mic! 
{ ‘a the compliment of reading their work she might 
nto tl ave come to view more skeptically the major 





Colum shone many of our opinions of both the 


t excuse, for instance, her cavalier treatment of 















Mrs. Colum's writing seem inadequate. But al 





& bas done is good. 


ws of space would excuse a certain superficiality, but 


German, and Russian (unfortunately not i lj 


nd the twentieth centuries. Unhappily, her acc 
‘recent generations is patchy and capricious. Conside: 


+ 


0k, to wit, that literature is made by ideas; 


1e in 


ays for its sound correlations of Engl: merican, 


na- 


erary opinion; by reminding us of forgotten facts 


nine- 
punt 


a- 


they 


Marx- 
nor her failure to mention I. A. Richards and the best 
f today. Since Mrs. Colum is at odds with “the new 


e paid 


them 


7 
— 


% ease with which she assumes this and oth er things makes 


Sto complain of what Mrs. Colum has not done. What 
ERIC RUSSELL BENTLEY 


Russian Economics 
A MORE APPROPRIATE TITLE 


F. Normano’s * 
Spirit of Russian Economics” (John D , $2) would have 
his “Foreign Influences in Russian Social Th ht” or 
someth ing to that effect. Even the most Russian of R ; 
ideological movements, Slay ; n, was heavily indebted 
to Gern losop There certainly is throughout this 
useful little book an unreconciled, and pos irrecon 
cilia le, a y veep the a $ repor 
the intluence of f ideas and ( s. Another 
writer, W ng with the same mat u, ¢ ld easily ive 
re { Russian economic thought $ } to 
get ier devoid of any o gin y d i such a ist- 
nent OF i gn d 2g to Ru n con ns $ Was at 
tempted was pedantic and acade: 

The author surveys the intluence of British Smithianism, 
French phystocratic thought and Saint-Simonisin, ¢ an 
cameralism, historicism, Katheder-Sozialiss Marxism, and 
other foreign economic ideas 1 th-ce R 1 
Readily imported, these ideas were ¢ y readily ! 
because they f } the to sa Russia's needs, 


‘ 
ciose cooperation between Germany 


ties, and by the writings of Lenin 


MOTION PICTURE 


"One of the Best That We Shall See This Year” 
—Cromther, N. Y. Times. 


TWO CITIES FILMS presents 


MR. EMMANUEL 


starring FELIX AYLMER 
with GRETA GYNT and WALTER RILLA 


Brandt’s GOTHAM B'way and 47th St. 


STAGE PLAY 





BEY CLARK In 


MexICAN RIDE 


by HERGERT & DOROTHY FIELD! 


SONGS BY COLE PORTER 


7? MASESTIC [rears ens 
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NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


| Nation subscribers should give 
' 
well as the new address. 


at least three weeks’ 


1; 


notice of a change of address, indicating the old as 
































t ill knowledge of its origi- 
, ae 
source, nce Only such a judge can 
t ri 
sure t t I [ ry Of facts Or 
> > ot I y Ss Ip ( > that 
, [ it pia sometn £ 
" ‘ 1 ' 
t all, and I solemnly 
ve enarte } 
y e >¢ rs who 
iS a as I am that 
1 at the Bar ore 
ret anything except 
mn ( 7 s< rt ic | y 
; ‘ ° } z 
oO ! Olve a 
5 $ i e sne 
} , = , 
I ( wniac a 
he co I can a a ra 
[ a7 ’ r , > ac 1s 
) a itt wo t n th t 
i ly f it to be. Of the 
l)iana Ra eeury a 
i $ Barry r 
y the hig] raise 
’ 
1 . 
. { lust ce st in the 
that s! te Tittle or noth 
( h- 
f le role FI 2 
rol I‘! nce 
+ ’ ° 
$f f vant, acts sinis- 
t r it verv clear what 
| c ‘ Pramwell 
' , 
t ; s e*o0e > a 
Ja ‘ l, Pives wl myst 
> of ; » al a INCONV!I ne por 
o ss " 
i ’ ¢ mNeur eC’ ar ral 
() | en h two enn. 
' 7 
f George Raxter 
’ 
2 ; lover-in-chief 


Cc eEXce ! For nances 


contrast ¥ “Rebecca” 


almost 
ung ¥ 1 makes an attempt to 
wn legs ts bound to seem 


y Of a certain praise. Unfortu- 


r > only other produc 
I - - 
! 
u Ww | nave o f y to 
+ 1 ! 
mer i 1 impose a pretty se 
str ' > the « iz 1] = 
1 I ich them. “Good Night 
; ' ' TT) ater) an old 
atin fine an weed dives 
i ¥ i 


t . Ya group of voung 
& 

‘ < OY atrans the 
10! fo the 


loo! ery wel! 
a ke very well 
' 
Way 4 Pt Yor ¢£ neo 
“4 
- f hould be + ad 
will | : j to thing 
th ( ma- 
' , 
$ zz you | 
vl ay Te hear ] before ag 


Says Yes” (Broadhurst TI 
uins a strictly Grade B musical 
de@ the agreeable presence of 
Landis. TI 


h seems to concern itself somehow 


» rather painful plot 


the dream of a man who is hay- 


ing his nose remade is no doubt ac- 





dramatization is inevitably one who 























counted for by the fact that the anil y 2 
is said to be a successful 
geon who is further allege 
helped out financially with the nrog 
tion, " 
a 
sand versions, all of them 
version that has been mac t g Purp: 


them. The family which st: ; atcl 





ner lives on a houseboat ; 
la. The no le 
Cha 


white whiskers; eve! 


Springs, Floric 
the family is ries 








Baxter; she is wonder! j 
J 
tO marry a fich young mai an 
1 stand why she dance f 
, a 
nee | a 
the music Of a large invis EBS 


and chorus) in the sand { I three 





room of a derelict hotel. ( 

of the family are a pretty litt! bared Be 
loves a hen named Miss Ea: and 

little brothers, one of whom : io Ni 
flower, “It stinks swell.” These rened to | 
represented as nice people, bu ’ ji 


ra their poveity, ever so i ening A 
I 
adage pe Ree 
and lucky. John Hodiak, the s rv t res 
turns up for Sunday dinn Woe 


nice people too, in a social a Game: | bear 


sense, but his parents were t is ‘one 
when he was twelve and he a bis Or any 
when he was fourteen and worked yng man 
factories; so he too enjoys the fees, Cus 
of all the classes and suffers t ne Natt 
vantages of none. One of the z f pe Whi 
film says of his romance wit at so mu 
ter, “Their eyes met! Th nique an 


tioned! Their arms tion of | 
though both players try to be tee 2S cine 


Ke or mus 


: 
} _ mit, and 
the gre 
ment rather than simple anger beca panists ¢ 
most of the people who w Pag 
show appear to have love ] 
it, and had great hopes for 


and worthiness. The confus< 


¢ 





sweetness of their intent 


ine 





visible the ma 





} | 
through all 





mulas, and as disturbing, as a drown 





corpse never quite surfacing. | ca a : 
bear to say in detail why I found the fgg ~*~ 
so distasteful. To do so would be 
spending a self-controlled day with 

















1945 
awful fas 


as painful to you but de 


mily, hen 






sneering 
_ a 





_— & Drama” was the last movie 
~ t made in France before he 
to the Nazis. I understand 

i. heavily censored by the 

id iding this American print), 

[AME SES for me to imagine that that 
, fe much difference. Shot 

is e of it is interesting and 

ai satisfying; even at his best 

m ivy as lead, but even at his 

lso gifted. But the story— 

i is forced to work for Black 

wae s—is like Malraux redone 

& »s. The worst we can do can 

he 1 the Europeans when they 


fm ir trash seriou isly. 











m7; EBSTER AITKEN'’S series of 
piano recitals at Town 

rt retrospe tive: at the first 

D Beethoven's ““Diabelli’’ Varia- 
w he played at his debut 
74 New York ten years ago. I 
y be present at that debut, not 

ym any knowledge or expectation 
i , Aitken’s playing, but because 


dy 
infrequently heard 


But the perfc 
the re- 


S p rest in the 


° ‘ Variations. rm- 
f Pili rd led 
> of 

eason; 


to describe 
notable events 


+ ted 


for it presented 


is ‘one the most 
eady a matured 
st, musician, and ’ And later, 
readers to hear him, I 
about him 
ent of 


‘ his in- 
gas n § in 


vilO 18 alr 


lan Vv 
artist.’ 
What is remarkable 
so much his rich endowm 
ugue and musical feelis 
tion of these resources, and behind 
tegration of experience 
in one 
in his 


inner 





if 
emotion Thi —astonishing 
e ion, ahis toi Mung 


See nune—manifests itself both 


Mm: of music to play and in the way he 
aa it, and lifts him in both respects 
of the pots of gifted young Ameri- 

) 5 to a place among a handful 

; urtists. . . {It} causes Aitken’s 
be attracted by such gigantic 

al matters as Beethoven's ‘Diabelli’ 

or the ‘Goldberg’ Variations 

1: he plays one of these works in 

use of v hat it means to him 

f a desire to communicate this 

people; and the resources he 

ffs to his task are evident only in the 





ower of the work as he 
trusive adequacy with 


nd | 


Nit, the ait 









r to 





which its every for ible technical to the ther w far s i 
requirement 1s tisfic A ri 3 (1 $1) a 
The t ave further matured 
sae tea “ | — Good pe t 

him, so that today he is able to impart }4,) O » of 1 3 “Kiki. 
‘ven greater coherence and p sr to the t 
CUES FPCRRES CONEICEKS OG POWES mora,” a\ piece in the style of 
Diabelli” Variations. But even more RP iincky-Korsako 

».! ‘ y Wa 
impressive for me, at his recent recital, Conti tal ord Co iny has 
was his playing of a smaller, less imme-_ ; } the title “Encos a set of 
} ? - — x > . 
diately imposing work—Mozart’s extra- 41, — with the pianist 
ordinary Rondo K. 511 in A minor. a, * heetn of a num- 

4 i > ‘ aada 
The grace of the flow of melody, the par of «, , three of Brahms’s 

a i < , AAbdAAS 
\ 1 ’ | 
Strengin of its pnraseological articula- \ Opus ) I « “Valse 
+ian 2 orad S hes t Acenm ane F = wa 
won, tne fradual rierumen 4 up of tension ( P ( n's C sharp minor 
the | t nowerfy! tatement the Ne 4 : . } 

to the last powerful statement, the un Mazurka an © major Prelude, De- 
flawed beauty of the sound in which all Maid with the Flaxen Hair.” 


this was achieved—these made “6 











n B flat, arrange- 


pact of this quiet, unemphatic piece, in ments of Prokofiev's March from 
the end, overwhelming; and in their The Love of Three Oranges” and 
quiet, subtle way they provic 1anover- ¢: Lovitch’s Polka from “The 
whelming demonstration of the powers Go} Ave, | ya Fant Dance 
of a great musician and a master of the py « 1. § of the playing 
piano. that Féldes { h S:; ti was good 
V ictor's February list is devoted eno, gh; | [ recall writing about my 
chiefly to recordings by Marian Ander- dissatisfaction with his 1g in Szi- 
son, Rachmaninov, Morini, and Prim- geti's Mozart sonata set $ at the 
rose of the liitle pieces of sticky can y Y. M. } A.: and his soio perto ances 
that such musicians feed their concert, jn this set I find heavy-l ded, man- 
radio, and phonograph audiences, and pered, and timental. 
that don’t call for dis here. In ~ - 
addition it offers a set (986; $4.50) of In Early Issues of The Nation 


Sonat 78 for violin and 


2 Opus 


' , + tir on bnewre 
piano—a characteristic Brahms product, 


; 
themes and tl! 


1eic 


1 
aridiy synthetic involvements to produce 
, 7, + Af! ; 
large st ure. Making it worse is the 


1 
mulous tone and phrasin 7 of Yehudi 


1 
with iano part reduced 


to a faint the re- The 
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Murmur possibly 
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rr nie 
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Une 
| LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
Di. Magnes and Palestine ish people can be won over to a p; Rs 

for “‘bi-nationalism” of t its 


Dear Sirs: In your issue of December 23 


you published a letter from Dr. Judah 
L. M s giving his views on the Pal- 


resident of that 
Palestine for 


estine if tion as a 
ed 


ct . 1 } ve live in 

some twenty-four years and have had ex- 

t ve dealin and close contact with 

lews and Arabs in the practice of my 
ession as a lawyer and as adviser to 

the Jewish Agency for Palestine. I be- 


ressed here are shared 


' 
lieve the 


Views ex] 
by the overwhelming majority of Jews 


in Palestine. 
The problem confronting the Jews is 
not, as Dr. Magnes suggests, how to 


chance for a larger im- 
migration. It is how to insure to every 
lew who needs or wishes to go to Pal- 
est how to put an 


en 


' ' 
give the Jews the 


ine the right to do so, 
d to the national homelessness of the 
Zionists believe this can 


; 


Jewish people 


be done only by enabling the Jews to 
devel »p their national life in a country 
of their own. They consider that the 


Jews have the same right as all other 
peoples to live as a nation in the land 
which was their cradle, the land which 


owes its place in history to the Jews. 
If one were to accept Dr. Magnes’s 
proposition that Jewish immigration 


into Palestine should be arbitrarily re- 


stricted to 500,000 additional Jews, one 


would at once be confronted with the 

question which Arabs might put, why 

as many as 500,000, or that which the 
Jews would , why only 500,000? 

Dr. Magnes commits another error of 

ul vach when he bases his case on the 

need to allay the “fear” of the Arabs. 

r ur fear’ is real or a politi- 

+ ¢ osing | lew- 

h asp , it should not be per- 

i to interfere with a just decision 

h claim. If we are to be 

ut g our rightful goal 

s fea or say (ney (ear, 

they need only e 

1 th lews would tose their 

I » re Palestine as t r 

und. Tha ould be neit] rea 

ipie nor morally justifiable Wo ld 

Dr. M es $s geest that the Arabs be 

hibited from achieving it idence 

1 or the Lebanon if the Jews al- 

lege, as they well might, that they fear 

in such a case that t Syrians and Leb- 


» date 
the Jews? I venture to doubt it. 
Magnes’s conviction that the Jew- 


anese might wish at some futur to 


altac 


Dr. 






dicates is without a shred o 
tion. He knows, or shi 











the vast majority, indeed the 
ligible percentage of the Jews in s P 
tine, are most definitely op , al 
a scheme. He knows that at the Ad iny 

1 WwW 






can Jewish Conference held 
York last year, 
me the entire Jewish con 
United States, a resolutio 
antically adopted by some 480 
out of a total of 500 ta’ 
site of what he suggests—n 
establishment of Palestine a 
Commonwealth. How in 
these facts Dr. Magnes ventures ¢ 
press his pious but chimerical hi 
the Jews would agree to his 





ete ind 





— ve 










» effect 
Jat lea 












existenc 
They ; 
cannot 
sof a J 
he co 








the fa 












lope to bi 
) remal 











1-narig 








































ism compromise is a riddle I ¢ a 
solve. ¢ the ni 
The attitude of the Arabs i-grade 
different. I invite Dr. Magnes to fu {have | 
evidence that a single one fulestine 
ous Arab political parties has ever s gies fail 
the slightest justification for nind of 
lief. The fact is, the Arabs are his twe 
ciently intelligent to understa pe count 
you cannot artificially keep the ou Jewish 1 
of Jews and Arabs equal é 1st 
Dr. Magnes also fails to point mes i$ a 
that the question is not one between a P 
Jews of Palestine and the Ar iwemu 
Palestine, but one between the aierior | 
people and the Arab people. The achiev) 
have six independent countries in ¥ oer anc 
they are free to live their na the Jen 
as they please—Egypt, Syria, the Lig o sul 
non, Iraq, Yemen, and Saud: Arq York, | 


These countries are one hu 


the size of Palestine. Are the ‘ews 


ites On 





to have the right to one 

where they too will be free e Sirs: I 

national! life as they think r retatiot 
Dr. Magnes speaks of po pa luton C 

Those who share his opinior e| Zon the 

challenged to explain how a ; 


function in which Jews and 





an equal voice and equal vo . 

Clearly it will be faced by 

from the very first day of its exist te hin 

and will be unable to carry on * did 
Dr. Magnes is so concerne al 4 to con 

Arab “fears” that he gocs o afer we 


gest that there be created a larger u 
of Palestine, Transjordan, Syria, 20CHMR the acce 
Lebanon. Why two other Arab st ished in 
Syria and the Lebanon, should D¢ Hi Times 
pected to join such a union to allay and 
“fears” of Arabs in Palestine 1s ane 















, One would have thought that 
ly tome such ste be- 
sider them to their 
= m st. This is but another 
. the hopelessly unrealistic 
agnes'’s proposal, which 
disregard of the 
last few 


pS 
i 

} : 
pe in 


only 
in- 


w! 
: plet 
t repeatedly during the 
Lebanese govet 
Minister, categorically 
Lebanon would 
a federa- 
ir its 


nce and full sover- 


nment, 
it the not 
» OF iny pl oposa! to enter 
W ‘ould 


ndepende 


in any way impa 


: effect of Dr. Magnes’s proposal 
r {at least be clear. He can envisage 
existence of independent Arab 
They already exist. But he appar- 
- cannot contemplate the existence 
the f sof a Jewish state. To the Jewish 
PE: se he counsels the abandonment of 
ica wpe to live again as a people. They 
s bi-nari@mge remain the one people discrim- 
: They are to be a pariah 
>the nations. It is to this interior, 
Acahe rd grade status that Dr. Magnes 
mei have his readers believe the Jews 
hlestine will agree. I am afraid Dr. 
fails to understand the spirit 
‘mind of the Jews of Palestine de- 
his twenty-two years of ny vennee 
se country. If there were any danger 
~ nun Jewish revolt in Palestine, it would 
nst precisely the scheme Dr. 
to pointes is advocating, a scheme which 
i bar Palestine to the entry of Jews 
e A : idemn the Jewish people forever 
aferior them 
achieving national independence 
her ancient homela 
the Jews cannot possibly be ex- 
BERNARD JOSEPH 


at lea 


Tt «| against. 


status by preventing 


1 


id. To such a 







to submit. 


rk, December 28 


tes on the “Digest” 


I wish to correct a few mis- 
ppened to appear 
fulton Oursler’s to your an’ 
on the Reader's Digest. 

me, as a member of the 
zines Committee of the National 
| of Teachers of English which 
tt the report Mr. Oursler referred to, 
sure him that the Executive Com- 
o ne did not reject our report but 
rec MR to continue study for another 
‘after we on the committee agreed to 
This may be corroborated by consult- 
and the accounts of the convention as 


ations that ha 
reply 


let 


tne 





Ara st ished in th 1e CI hica go Sun, the New 
uid of «4 Times, PM, V ariety, Tide, News- 
to allay, and many other papers dur- 





ne week of November 23, 1944. 








Second, as to Mr. Oursler’s statistics 
on ape ative planai ing, let me quote 
the statistics I cOmpiled in an I 
wrote on the aadaiy Digest for the 
Engitsh Journal (June, 1943) entitled 
The Rain! ow. For the year 1942, out of 
a total of 411 articles, 70 were “undi- 
gested,” or a percentage of 17. The 


percentage ranged from a low of 12 per 
cent in May and August to a high 
25 in November. 
Third, in that same 
the qt 


of 


I asked 
our the 
Reader's Digest to answer, to no avail: 
Is the Reader's Digest still a digest ? 
The figures say no. We maintain that 
the Digest is a journal of opinion, com- 
parable to The Nation, and the 
claimed champion “of both 
s’ as it claims. The Nation does not 


side ) 


o 1 
articie, 


t Led 
uestion tee asked 


commit 


not 
falsely 


hesitate to admit that it is biased in 
favor of liberalism. If the Dig 
bias—and we think it has—why doesn’t 
it come right out and say so? We are 
willing to settle for just that alone. Does 
the Digest have the courage to do it? 
SAMUEL BECKOFF 
Long Island City, N. Y., January 10 


est has a 


Yugoslav Relief Ship 


Dear Sirs: For the last three years the 
Yugoslav people have made a dispro- 
portionate and unusual contribution to 
the victory of the United Nations. They 
have it practically without aid 
from anybody—in fact, in the face of 
persistent unwillingness in the United 
States and Britain to recognize that con- 
tribution. 

Perhaps thousands of 


done 


American sol- 


diers who fought in Africa and Sicily or 
who are still fighting in Italy are alive 
today partly because ‘lito’s Yugoslav 


Liberation 
ment 
enemy, keeping 
forces pinned down in Yu 


Army and partisan detach- 
, using weapons captured from the 
large German 
goslavia away 


were 


from the fronts on which our men 
are fighting. 

The Yugoslavs dpe this at an almost 
unimaginable sacrifice. Nearly two mil- 


lion of their best men and women, girls 
in the struggle. 
This is as if the Inited States had lost 
fifteen million of its finest people 
Now, those who have managed to 
survive these three terrible years face 
death or the bitterest hardship for lack 
of the most elementary supplies. Over 
70 per cent of their national wealth has 
been destroyed. Their houses, their 
cities, their fields have been devastated 
stripped, and seven million people, 
more than half of them children, are 


and boys, have perishe 


or 




















“PARTISAN REVIEW 


is at the present time the only 


first-rate literary magazine in 
America.” EDMUND WILSON 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 101 


By JACK BARRETT 







































































































































































1 PP 3 4 6 7 
8 9 
10 i 1 
13 4 15 16 
17 
190 iY 20 {21 
22 
=? 24 
25 6 
27 28 2g 1 
32 33 
a4 55 
dT 3 
ACROSS 8 One of the things that “gyred and 
: imbled in the wabe” (Jabdber- 
1 “I wil] take my -------- oath on & J 
it” (Den ¢ fe) , weeky? 4 . 
6 .* n will helm wou if 9 An English ong oy 
“o Sree ih will Aeip you 44 14 Removed from high mies 
th aoor t t 1 it 4 j ¢ c 7 go) 
10 ( = if o ave 40 resigns (anag 
1 t 16 You and I impersonated by Peggy 
oT “s — Cilhertia —-the flighty creature! 
1: Ce eee : an - 18 This accounts for how the money 
; ited Riving Ned an ea goes (two words, 4 and 4) 
; . 19 Sure thing 
Ls aie ilu tk i A iceé ' r es 21 “It was a mighty while ---” (Ben 
18 sue Dil a out, an 1e Jonson) 
PO — ales - : 25 Yours may be your parents or your 
} ) Kraine 
29 a ; a tk nation . 
22 Where eve Le t - waiker 26 One requires a lot of this to shine 
om u ; 3 a shuilling step at iast in society 
+ Gr 28 Flinch 
a ror 5 ee hie ei 80 Attainable, perhaps, but rarely 
“ b ) il puree two woras, attained 
an » nd 4) : 81 Character in The Mikado who stops 
27 ompletely put out, a nightbird goes just short of being rude (hyphen, 
{ ) 9 
bed ) 
29 Cobbler’s work, this 82 Drink like a fish 
« ‘ oe. € ‘ ° 
B4 4 ite os ind 2) 83 Ice usually precedes this 
B85 Si € it not al! alone 
86 1 less Mewtwo 
87 We are. or used to be BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 100 
BS A that i left wi i grandmother ACROSS 1 COBALT; &6 STUPOR; 9 OAT 
has learned her lesson CAKE; 11 RETURN; 12 ANDREW; 13 EGO 
; : ‘ ISTS, 16 OKKS; 17 STIR; 19 NUNNERIES; 
¢ IEND; 23 INEPT; 25 AROUND, 26 
DOWN ARRIAL: 27 EIGHT; 29 GIBED; 31 ALIEN 
ATED. 34 LAIR: 86 RIPE; 87 EMANATE; 
2 Extreme. Transpose the last two 39 CURARI; 40 ELOPED; 41 STREETS; 42 
\, to make it more extreme SLEUTH; 48 FARTHY. 
ET went ol i DOWN :—1 CARTON; 2 BATTEN; 3 LORE; 
8 Steamship, or part of its cargo 4 TANGERINE: 5 SKATE: 6 TENS: 7 PI 
4 The common run RATE; & REWARD: 10 CHINEE; 15 RU 
§ Wagers MANIA; 16 SNOOKER; 17 SIMILAR; 18 IN 
. She ff oy SLEEP; 20 INDIA; 21 SPAHL; 24 TETE-A 
6 Lost Pa in a government depart- dire. 8 GLANCE: 20 GLACIS: 30 BIERCE: 
ments 82 TIVIVET; 38 DEADLY; 3 SMITH; 37 
7 Herds in a scrap ERST; 38 ELSA 


























The NATIO 


without clothing and blankets Tens 
thousands of men, women, and ch; ild 
will starve or freeze to death this Wi 
if supplies do not reach them soon 
To heip meet their critical 5 
plans have been made to seni 4 
ship to Yugoslavia loaded with 
warm clothing, tinned foods, and 
cal supplies. The American Com 
for the Yugoslav Relief Sh lip at $8 P, 
Avenue, New York, has been forn 
by the War Relief Fund of pee 
of South Slavic Descent to condy . 
emergency drive to fill the sh 
This is an appeal to your readers 
go through their trunks and closet 
attics and pick out their used but 
serviceable clothing of al! sorts 4; 
sizes and any blankets and quilts they 





re 







me 








S$ af 


¢ 


spare. If they send the articles at ond 
to the committee, it is highly probabil 
that their contributions wil] warm some 
one in liberated Yugoslavia this winte 


I beg your readers to bring this 2 
peal to the attention of others in thei 
neighborhood, to »eople in their office 
shop, school, library, club, 
It may be, for instance, 
clothing merchant or manufacturer ha 
overstocks of unsalable garments an 
other articles. All such goods will b 
deeply welcome in Yugoslavia 


or churct 


that son 


Neighborhood, school, church, ¢ 
shop collecting committees might | 
sted Volurteer help of all kind 
is needed. 


Clothing may be brought to our head 
quarters, American Committee for th 
Yugoslav Relief Ship, 58 Park Avenue 
New York (LExington 2-2708), o 
may be mailed to our warehouse, 16 
Perry Street LOUIS ADAMIC 


New York, December 18 


CONTRIBUTORS 
GRAYSON KIRK is prof essor of gov 
ernment at Columbia University 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG has been @ 
sympathetic reporter on Russia sinc@ 
1921. 

DOROTHY B. JONES was former! 
head of the Film Reviewing and 
Analysis Section of the OWI. The opia- 
ions expressed in her article, however, 
are her own. 

MILBURN P. AKERS is political edi- 
tor of the Chicago Sun. 

JACQUES BARZUN is an associate 
professor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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MORTON G. WHITE is an tnsiructot 








in philosophy at Columbia University. 
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